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THE EFFECT OF POPULATION CHANGES ON 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


SINCE 1900 the population of 
the United States has undergone ba- 
sic changes which may be summar- 
ized in five trends: 

First, a definite slowing down of 
population growth, due to restricted 
immigration and a declining birth- 
rate. With the blocking of the only 
two sources of population, the na- 
tion faces stabilization or decline of 
its numbers. 

Second, a widening difference be- 
tween the rate of natural increase 
for certain groups. The urban popu- 
lation is not replacing itself, while 
mural-farm areas provide more than 
their share of new population. 

Third, a steady rise in the aver- 
age age of the population, which 
has risen in the past century from 
17 to 27 years. There is a steady de- 
dine in the proportion of persons 
under 20 with a corresponding in- 
crease in the proportion over 45. 

Fourth, new geographic concen- 
trations of population are coming 
about. For many years the metro- 
politan regions of the North Atlan- 
tic, the Great Lakes, and the Pacific 
Coast states have drawn large num- 
f bets of people from the Southern 

states and those between the Rockies 
and the Mississippi. 


Fifth, a shift in emphasis from 
the productive and extractive occu- 
pations to the mechanical, manager- 
ial, professional, and service occupa- 
tions. 

These trends have definite and 
important educational implications. 
Heretofore many of public educa- 
tion’s most perplexing problems 
have had their origin in a rapidly 
increasing school population. Up to 
1930, elementary school enrolment 
trends corresponded quite closely 
with population growth. From 1922 
to 1930, increases in enrolment 
were less pronounced. Since 1930, 
elementary school enrolment has de- 
creased while the total population 
growth continued, though less rapid- 
ly. Up to 1934, the decreases oc- 
curred in the first five grades while 
the higher grades made annual gains, 
but these decreases will creep on up 
through the grades as the years pass. 

During the past four decades the 
expansion of secondary education 
in this country has been spectacular. 
In 1870, one in 500 of the popula- 
tion was in high school; by 1930 
the secondary schools were enrol- 
ing one in 22 of the population. The 
declining employment of young 
people is reflected here. Further 
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growth in high school enrolment is 
expected as the employable age and 
vocational training requirements are 
raised. 

In 1910 the colleges enrolled less 
than 5 percent of the population of 
college age; in 1932 the correspond- 
ing figure was almost 13 percent. 
College and university enrolments 
ate likely to increase generally, at 
least until the early part of the next 
decade. The tendency to prolong 
education at the high school and 
college level will, for some years, 
more than offset the influence of a 
declining birthrate and any increase 
in work opportunities that now seems 
likely to occur. 

What will population trends do 
to demands to expand physical fa- 
cilities? Though, in the aggregate, 
elementary school enrolments are de- 
creasing, areas which continue to be 
Meccas for migrants find their fa- 
cilities taxed to capacity while va- 
cant schools tell the story of move- 
ment away from once populated 
sections. In urban areas, building 
programs will continue to undergo 
constant adjustment. New construc- 
tion will tend more and more to 
center on secondary schools. Over- 
expansion will need to be avoided. 
In the past, interest and amortiza- 
tion of long-term bonds were readily 
absorbed by a rapidly growing popu- 
lation which built assessment values 
ever higher. Continued expansion 
on the basis of old population trends 
and “booster” psychology may lay a 
heavy burden of debt on the chil- 
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thorough study of local and nationg 
population trends. 

For at least a few years, schol 
enrolment in many communitig 
should be made to hold its own h 
enforcement of better attendang 
laws. In 1930, if the highest pr. 
vailing attendance standards hai 


been universal, there would hart 


been about 2,300,000 more childrey 


7-16 years of age in school. Thif 


number is double the expected de 
cline in school population during the 
next decade. 

If schools are to meet the prob 
lems imposed by population forces 
teachers and administrators must be. 


come aware of the implications off 


these problems. The new types of 


educational service foreshadowed bf 


these changes will call for new type 
of personnel. At the same time 
smaller classes, greater attention to 
individual differences, and a highe 
level of teacher preparation ar 
needed. 

At present many teachers are no 
adequately prepared for their jobs 
This is particularly true of runl 
teachers. Our future population i 
coming from the very communitie 
served by the most poorly paid and 
poorly qualified teachers. It is im 
portant to provide superior teaches 
where the need is greatest. 

If the needs of an older popult 
tion are to be met, teacher-training 
institutions must also prepare it 


dren now moving on into adult life 
A school building program in ayf 
locality must now be based on ;f 
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gructors of adults. Teachers in this 
field should have a unique combina- 
tion of qualifications, including 
some first-hand knowledge of other 
occupations. 

If the schools are to create atti- 
tudes toward the values of family 
life and parenthood, teachers them- 
selves must possess such attitudes. 
The professional class, of which 
teachers form a large part, has the 
lowest natural increase of all occu- 
pational groups. Such a condition 
must be attributed primarily to social 
attitudes. The fact that large num- 


' bets of young women are employed 


as teachers makes it desirable to con- 
sider many policies of personnel ad- 
ministration in the light of popula- 
tion aspects, along with other 
considerations. 

The rapid congestion of people 
in the cities has meant overcrowded 
and insufficient play 
space. A sudden increase in school 
enrolment has resulted in regimen- 
tation and neglect of individual 
differences. Outside of school, with 


' the factory, the streets, the dance 
hull, and the movies competing with 


a home in which space may be te- 
stricted and occupations lacking, the 
child’s world is even less promising. 

The relative increase in the num- 
bet of rural youth and the relative 
restrictions in their economic op- 
portunities project the problems of 
tural education in bold relief. Here 
there is need not only for an exten- 
sion of educational opportunity but 
a reorientation of rural education to 
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meet the needs both of those who 
will remain in the country and those 
who will migrate to the cities. Rural 
education has the two-fold responsi- 
bility of preparing both those who 
stay and those who leave to adjust 
to existing conditions. 

There is a growing necessity for 
guidance of young and old in our 
rapidly shifting population as they 
are constantly called on to make per- 
sonal adjustments to new associates, 
new occupations, and new social en- 
vironments. Many children have to 
make adjustments to three or more 
different schools. Increasing mobil- 
ity is steadily bringing this problem 
into the foreground. And on the 
adult level no one is in greater need 
of guidance than the man or woman 
caught in the web of occupational 
displacement and economic depres- 
sion. The burden of their relief has 
long rested solely on social agencies, 
but the education and guidance of 
these adults so they can relieve their 
own situations should be, at least in 
considerable part, a responsibility of 
the schools. 

Adult education has had unprece- 
dented growth since about 1924 and 
further expansion is inevitable as our 
maturing population is forced to face 
the conditions created by itself. 
Adult education is no longer chiefly 
concerned with immigrants and illit- 
erates. The larger number of adults 
today seek civic, social, vocational, 
and general cultural education. 

Current population trends call 
sharply into question the traditional 
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viewpoint that support of the schools 
is solely a local or state concern. 
Regional and community differences 
in fertility cause children to be dis- 
tributed very unequally in relation 
to the supporting adult population 
and its tax-paying ability. Financial 
resources are least in the states where 
the educational load is heaviest. 
Conditions are worse in the areas 
where natural increase is greatest. 
These regions send forth poorly edu- 
cated migrants to other parts of the 
country. The resultant strain on the 
fabric of American social life re- 
quires serious attention. School fi- 
nance is now a national problem. 

Of great significance to education 
is the change in the age distribution 
of the total population—the pro- 
gressive increase in the proportion 
of elderly persons. What will be the 
attitude of these persons, who have 
no children in the schools, toward 
maintaining school budgets? Clearly 
the public relations program of the 
schools cannot safely stop with the 
Organization of parent-teacher 
groups. Ways must be found to en- 
list the interest and support of all 
citizens, not merely those who hap- 
pen to be parents. 

It must be clearly recognized also 
that the high-pressure publicity 
methods of the past can no longer be 
considered effective or constructive. 
Overstatements are nearly always 


dangerous. Adult laymen should } 
able to face squarely the populatiy 
trends and their educational imp 
cations. The public has a right 
know about the impediments to edy. 
cational progress, and has an obj. 
gation to assist in the solution of 
such difficulties. 

The success of a democracy js 
gauged perhaps most completely by 
the effectiveness and universality of 
the education of its citizens. Th 
raw material of American democtag 
is some 130 million persons, of 
whom 75 million are adults, Of 
these it is estimated that 2 million 
are college graduates, 9 million ar 
high school graduates, 32 million 
are elementary school graduates, and 
another 32 million have never com 
pleted elementary school. At the las 
census, 4 million of the latter group 
were totally illiterate. With this 
equipment, the American populi- 
tion is required to grapple with the 
complex and vital problems of a 
evolving industrial society. 

In spite of our ideals, therefore, 
the American people have never 
really given a fair trial to a complete 


education for the entire population} 


as a method of solving the urgent 
problems of social adjustment, sti- 
bility, and progress. The importance 
of securing public understanding 
and support of such a program cat 
scarcely be overemphasized. 


Reported from The Effect of Population Changes 
on American Education. Washington, D.C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 58. 
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A WORLD OF MACHINES—AND PEOPLE 


E. W. BUTTERFIELD 


Ons world of our parents, a world 
of manual labor and physical endur- 
ance, is gone. We live in a world 
where machines do most of the 
work, occupy the attention of most 
people, and create for all an environ- 
ment of machine products. 

In our minds the word machine 
is still definitely masculine. Actually, 
more women have driven more ma- 
chines more hours than have men. 
On the road, more and better driv- 
ers are women. In the house, there 
are scores of electrical helpers. In 
the factories, men sweep the floors 
and do the dirty work; women run 
the machines. In the offices, men 
walk, sit, talk, and think. Women 
with machines compute, typewrite, 
tabulate. The word machine is be- 
coming feminine in gender. 

In the days of our pupilage, our 


‘teachers told us that this was a 


world of books, and mightily, with 
mediocre success, they tried to make 
us book-minded. They told us that 
every language we learned doubled 


| our knowledge. Languages were vo- 
cabularies, science was formulae, 
' mathematics was definitions. 


These advisors were right. There 
was then a world of books into which 
college men entered and in which 
professors were living. This world 
still exists, but few of us live in it 
except, it may be, for an hour a day. 
We have moved into a world of 
people. We have people upstairs and 
down and across the way. We dodge 


each other on the highways. It is a 
strange thought that we must live 
all our days in close intimacy with 
people whom we do not know and 
do not want to know. It does not 
matter. We must endure them. 

This then is our educational prob- 
lem: Mightily as we have striven to 
make boys and girls book-minded, 
now we must strive to make them 
people-minded and machine-minded. 
The old task was easy. We could 
select the young people whom we 
could make book-minded. But selec- 
tion is gone. We must make all peo- 
ple machine-minded and _people- 
minded. 

The great social phenomenon of 
this era has not been the Great War 
or the New Deal. It is the extension 
of public education from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth year. The 
moving forward in America of 
6,000,000 people four years farther 
in education than their parents went 
or dreamed of going is a social mi- 
gration surpassing any other in his- 
tory. 

This migration into the high 
school and beyond was not, as we 
have often let ourselves be per- 
suaded, the result of high idealism 
or educational leadership. The 
growth was not planned or foreseen. 
The cause is a primary one, and the 
pupils have gone forward blindly. 

Always in a republic the public 
school is an agency for social relief. 
It takes children when they become 
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an intolerable nuisance in the home 
and keeps them until there is ready 
employment for them. In an agrarian 
civilization there is ready employ- 
ment at 14; in an industrial one at 
not less than 18. This is the reason 
for the increase in high school en- 
rolment from 1,000,000 to 7,000,000 
in 30 years. 

What are we going to do about 
it? 

Of our high school boys, about 
one-fourth are, as a class, self-cen- 
tered, absent-minded, short-sighted. 
They are dumb with tools. Many 
have as compensation a typical abil- 
ity to recall dates, to memorize, to 
learn the shades of verbal distinc- 
tion. This group can be readily de- 
tected by an intelligence quotient 
determined in abstract subjects. The 
process by which it will be prepared 
for college is well known and pre- 
sents no difficulties. 

A second one-fourth of all boys 
should use their high school years 
for specialized training in the trade 
and vocational schools. The world 
needs and is now offering immediate 
employment to men who have ac- 
quired mechanical skill in one of 
the specialized trades. We need to 
double the number of boys who are 
devoting their high school years to 
full and deliberate training for such 
skilled occupations as painting, 
plumbing, machine-shop practice, 
and the like. 

But skilled specialization is after 
all a limited field, not ever likely 
to offer employment to more than 
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one-fourth of our total population, 
In fact, the ratio will decrease x 
automatic machines replace individ. 
ual skill. The remaining 50 percent 
of our youth, in mill, mine, farm 
and factory, will run machines x 
their daily occupation. All will drive 
automobiles and live in homes thi 
are machine-serviced. All who are ty 
remain sane will develop hobbies 
and interests in fields of skill and 
manipulation. 

The high school needs to make 
this great group machine-minded 
and people-minded, and it will not 
do this in classrooms with textbook 
assignments. These are the pupik 
who will profit best not from con. 
tacts with books but from activities 
in a social and mechanical environ. 
ment. For them, I propose not le. 
ture rooms, libraries and recitation 
rooms, but work rooms—that is, a 
series of school shops. 

Whatever may be said of the gitl 
who are taking an academic cours, 
and those who are planning for the 
semi-celibate occupations of teach 
ing, nursing, and clerical employ. 
ment, the girls of this 50 percent 
will marry, and marry soon. The 
will do their own housework, care 
for real children, cook actual meal. 

We know all this and yet fev 
high schools have in any serious wa 
faced the situation. For all girls ex 
cept those in academic college prep: 
ration I suggest homemaking as i 
daily course for all four years, with 
courses so integrated that each fol 
lows another and must be taken it 
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A WORLD OF MACHINES-—AND PEOPLE 


ts turn. With the elementary skills 
of home and kitchen acquired in 

ades five to eight, there is a clear 
feld for a course in the machines of 
the household and their use, in 
children and their care, in the eco- 
nomics of managing a home and a 
husband, in the art and artistry of 
homemaking, and in the conventions 
of life among people. We have 
many teachers now competent to do 
the work. We have few administra- 
tors courageous enough to make 
homemaking as dignified as the sub- 
jects which have acquired academic 
dignity. 

In a world of machines and peo- 
ple we need teachers who are peo- 

leminded and machine-minded— 
not scholars but human beings. And 
the first step is selection. Our strong- 
et teachers colleges are coming to 
this standard. They no longer admit 
only from a classical curriculum. 
They no longer specify academic 
prerequisites and they have added 
personal interviews, physical tests, 
records of general interest and ac- 
tivities. 

An obvious requirement should be 
sympathy with children. Please note 
the wording. Plenty of us have 
sympathy for children—as seraphs 


have for sinning man, to be pitied 
as a lower class unfortunately neces- 
sary in a complete universe. 

It may even be that for dull chil- 
dren we need some dull teachers. 
A girl who graduated last in her 
teachers college class wrote me from 
her small school: ‘These children 
learn so slowly that we all study 
together.” The teacher was not only 
patient but very happy. This is a 
world of people, and exactly half of 
them are dull people. 

The movement into the secondary 
schools has placed on us the guidance 
of pupils who are not expecting 
to live but who are now living not 
among books but among machines 
and people. For them we need new 
curriculums and a restatement of edu- 
cational aims—and we need it now. 

Into our school philosophy has 
come a new belief that education is 
not to preserve the past as in the 
earliest school, not to create a future 
assumed to be ideal as later leaders 
have desired, but to give immediate 
training for direct use. The real pur- 
pose of the new schools is to deter- 
mine that all pupils shall live more 
productively, more safely, and more 
happily than they would without 
this school attendance. 


E. W. Butterfield is Commissioner of Education for 

Connecticut. Reported from an address before the 

American Association of School Administrators, 
February 28, 1938, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND SUBJECT MATTER Of & 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


ROBERT M. HuTCHINS 


me BELIEVE that general edu- 
cation should be given as soon as 
possible, that is, as soon as the stu- 
dent has the tools and maturity it 
requires. I think the program I favor 
can be experienced with profit by 
high school juniors. While the 
course of study I shall propose is 
rigorous, I think the ordinary stu- 
dent can complete it in four years. 

General education, then, should 
absorb the attention of students be- 
tween the ages of 15 to 16 and 19 
to 20. This is the case in every other 
country in the world but this. I favor 
awarding the Bachelor's degree in 
recognition of general education at 
about the end of the sophomore year. 
This suggestion is less startling than 
many people seem to think. Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia advocated 
it in 1902. Beginning with the col- 
lege junior year, education should be 
limited to those who are willing and 
able to profit by it. 

The next question is: what sub- 
ject matter should we expect the stu- 
dent to master to qualify for the 
Bachelor’s degree? My views on this 
question are well known. I do not 
believe that all students who should 
have a general education must study 
Latin and Greek. I do hold that 
tradition is important in education— 
that its primary purpose, indeed, is 
to help the student understand the 
intellectual tradition in which he 
lives. I do not see how he can 
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reach this understanding unless }; 
has read the great books of th 
Western world, beginning wit 
Homer and coming down to our di, 


Nor do I hold that the spin 


the philosophy, the technology, » 
the theology of the middle ages j 
important in general education, | 
have no more desire to revert to thi 
period than to antiquity. But som 
books written in the middle agy 
seem to me of consequence to ma 


kind. Most Ph.D.’s_ have new 


heard of them. I should like to har 
all students read some of then 
Moreover, medieval scholars di 
have one insight—they saw that it 
order to read books you had to knor 


how to do it. They developed thp 





techniques of grammar, logic, anf 
rhetoric as methods of reading, wf 
» John’ 
things intelligently and intelligibhy 
I think it cannot be denied that ouf 
university students are woefully defi 


derstanding, and talking abo 


cient in all these abilities toda. 


They cannot read, write, speak, ap 


think. I do not suggest the introduc 


tion of the trivium and the quadriv-} 


ium into the American college. | 
do say that we must try to do fa 


our own students what the seveip 


liberal arts did for medieval youth 


I should like to point out in pas} 


ing that in the Middle Ages peopl 
went to universities at 13 and 14 
They read books and experienc 


disciplines that are regarded as fu} 
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; to0 difficult for Ph.D.’s or even uni- 
| versity professors today. Most of the 
great books of the Western world 
were written for laymen. Many of 
them were written for very young 
laymen. Nothing reveals so clearly 
the indolence and inertia into which 

' we have fallen as the steady decline 
in the number of these books read 
by students and the steady elimina- 
tion of the disciplines through 
which they may be understood. And 
all this has gone on in the sacred 
name of liberalizing the curriculum. 
The curriculum I favor is not too 

| dificult for even very ordinary stu- 
dents. It is difficult for the profes- 
sors, but not for the students. And 
the younger the students are, the 
better they like the books, because 
they are not old enough to know 
» that the books are too hard for them 





i to read. The entire course of study 


| that I propose is now in force at St. 
| John’s College, Maryland. There an 


ib unselected group of indifferently 











ptepared students are studying these 
books with tremendous enthusiasm. 
They read last fall 10 dialogues of 
Plato and voted to have extra classes 


tf so that they might read the rest of 
_ them. In connection with the read- 


_ ing they are going through a for- 


| midable course of instruction in 
| grammer, rhetoric, logic, and mathe- 
matics. For seven years I have taught 
these books to unselected students 
in our University High School as 
well as to college students. None of 
them has suggested that the books 


| Were too hard or that they were not 











worth reading. I can testify that stu- 
dents who can read anything thrive 
on these books and that the younger 
they are the more they thrive. 

Those who think that this is a 
barren program, remote from life 
and devoid of contemporary inter- 
est, have never read the books or 
do not know how to teach. These 
books contain what the race regards 
as the permanent, abiding contribu- 
tions its intellect and imagination 
have made. They deal with funda- 
mental questions. It is a mistake to 
imagine that young people are inter- 
ested only in football, dramatics, and 
the student newspaper. I think it 
could be proved that these activities 
have grown in proportion as the 
curriculum has been denatured. Stu- 
dents are interested in the extra- 
curriculum because the curriculum 
is so stupid. Young people are in- 
terested in fundamental questions. 

A problem that has disturbed 
those who have discussed this issue 
is, what books I am going to cram 
down the throats of the young? The 
answer is that if any reasonably in- 
telligent person will conscientiously 
try to list the 100 most important 
books ever written I will acept his 
list. There is, in fact, startling 
unanimity about what the good 
books are. The real question is 
whether they have any place in edu- 
cation. 

Only one criticism of this program 
has seemed to me to be on the level: 
that it is unsuited to students who 
cannot learn through books. This, of 
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course, is true. I suggest, however, 
that we employ this curriculum for 
students who can be taught to read 
and that we continue our efforts to 
discover methods of teaching the rest 
of the youthful population how to 
do it. 

I could discuss the details of this 
program and of the attacks that have 
been made on it for hours. But the 
real question is, which side are you 
on? If you believe that the aim of 
general education is to teach stu- 
dents to make money; if you believe 
that the educational system should 
mirror the chaos of the world; if 
you think we have nothing to learn 
from the past; if you think the way 
to prepare students for life is to 
lead them through little fake ex- 
periences inside and outside the 


Robert M. Hutchins is President of the University 

of Chicago, Reported from an address delivered at 

the dinner in honor of Charles H. Judd at the con- 

vention of the Department of Secondary School 

Principals of the N.E.A., February 26, 1938, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


RR 


| JUNIOR Speakers’ Bureau has been organized in each 
of the Long Beach, California, high schools which provides 
high school students as speakers for business, fraternal, civic, 
religious, patriotic, educational and service groups in the 
city. The program originated because faculty members felt 
that debating limited the significant experience in public 
speaking to a selected few students. Now nearly a hundred 
students take’ part in the activity each year. In addition to 
short speeches, debates, panel discussions, and complete 
evening and afternoon programs are presented on request 


before various groups. 
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classroom; if you think that edu, 
tion is information; if you think hh 
whims of children should determi 
what they should study—then I » 
afraid we can never agree. But j 
you believe that education show) 
train students to think so that 
may act intelligently when they fief 
new situations; if you regard ity 
important for them to understan{ 
the tradition in which they live; j 
you feel that the present program i 
unsatisfactory because of its diff 
sion, “progressivism,” and utility. 
ianism; if you want to open upti 
youth the treasures of the though 
imagination, and accomplishment ¢ 
the past—then we can agree, for] 
shall gladly accept any course ¢ 
study that will take us even a litt 
way along this road. 
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ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 


In the Teachers College Record 


al SOCIAL FAITH. — Each 
school should evolve for itself a so- 
dal philosophy. I am assuming that 
it is not too old-fashioned to be- 
lieve that one of the functions of a 
school is to so educate children that 
when they go out into the world 
they will in some way make it a 
better world to live in. Should ‘the 
school staff have a concept of what 
that world might be? I think so. Any 
group of intelligent, socially sensi- 
tive teachers can arrive at agreements 
as to what some, at least, of the 


| characteristics of this better world 


should be, and how they might be 
attained. 

An educational philosophy. — 
Visiting the schools, one cannot help 


| being impressed by the varying phil- 
| osophies which he sees in action in 
different classrooms in the same 
' school. What is good conduct with 


Miss A is bad conduct with Miss 
B. Implicit obedience is required 
here; increasing self-control (with 
occasional lapses) is the order there. 
How can the child help being con- 


' fused? 


Teachers should not, of course, 


_ teach or think alike. But in a school 


which works as a group there should 


bea body of educational philosophy, 
_ method, psychology, and outcomes, 


which the entire staff can agree on. 
When agreed on it should be prac- 
iced in all classrooms. This educa- 
tional philosophy, no matter how 


meager, should be formulated in 
each individual school, and should 
come from the considered agree- 
ment of its staff. A principal should 
not presume to formulate it; it 
should come from no one person, 
however wise. 

An analysis and description of 
American democracy.—We are edu- 
cating children to live in a particular 
environment — the Democracy of 
America. Not all American commu- 
nities are alike; standards, mores, 
beliefs, even laws and regulations 
vary widely. But there is, with all 
this variation, a basis of democratic 
ideals which was set forth clearly 
and unmistakably by our forefathers. 
To be sure, we do not have all the 
independence which our forefathers 
“declared” ; at times an aged Consti- 
tution seems unable to meet modern 
needs; often the famous Bill of 
Rights does not right wrongs. Could 
it be that such failures of the demo- 
cratic ideal have some connection 
with teaching in the school? Cer- 
tainly the United States history and 
civics taught me in school was a far 
different thing from what I saw 
around me as I grew in years. To in- 
sure that our children will grow into 
good citizens, we need first of all 
a true and exact description of 
American democracy. Soft pedal- 
ing, whitewashing, and lies will not 
secure the desired goal. 

Common educational outcomes.— 
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Certain schools of educational 
thought decry any common curricu- 
lum for all children, and under the 
philosophy of meeting the “felt 
needs” of a child strongly oppose 
any “planning in advance.” But 
children grow from something into 
something else; that ‘something 
else’ is to a large degree dependent 
on the “something” that came be- 
fore. There are certain knowledges, 
skills, habits, and attitudes which 
should be the common possession of 
all children. And furthermore, we 
must “plan” for these common pos- 
sessions “in advance.” If the child 
fails to learn to read in the first, 
second, and third grades, there is 
not much the sixth grade teacher can 
do about it when he comes to her. 
In all areas of knowledge there 
are useful possessions which should 
be common. It is the job of a good 
school to determine what these are 
and how they should be taught. The 
important thing is to select knowl- 
edges, skills, etc. which are useful 
to the child now, and which we 
know will be of use tomorrow. 
What method is best?—The im- 
portant thing for us to realize is 
that there zs no one best method for 
teaching everything to all children, 
at all times. There are four elements 
in the learning process—the child, 
the teacher, the environment, and 
what is to be learned—and all four 
are variable. The best method is the 
one which causes the child to learn 
most easily and efficiently. He may 
learn best by one method today and 
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by a different method tomoroy 
The teacher’s job is to familix.f 


ize herself with the various teaching 


techniques. Then, with a knowledg 
of the conditions surrounding tf 


learning experience at the time, a 
with an understanding of the py 
chology of her children, using wha. 
ever art and skill as a teacher 
possesses, she should adopt the pp 
cedure which she thinks will sear 
the best results. 

A democratic self-control —Ther 


must be controls wherever men linf 


together in groups. But it is oo 


enough for the school and home tf 


impose controls (discipline) , thoug 
these are sometimes essential. Th 
only way to make a boy good pe. 
manently, is to have him be goo 
and like it. Being good is not a co 


version—it is a growth, a proces} 
The school or home which day hy 





day sets up situations such thé 


doing the right thing gives toi} 
child satisfaction is building inh 
that child character and self-control 

America will be no better than ish 
citizens. The elementary school hold) 


the key position. It is too late wha 
the child is grown up. 


A purpose in life—Every gol 


aim is secured through purpose. We 


must give our children—or, bettet,) 
help our children to get for then} 
selves—a purpose in life, a reas} 
for being. To live for one’s stif 


alone is not enough. To discove 
and develop one’s abilities to th 
fullest is part of it; but for whi 


purpose? 
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Abraham Lincoln, Florence 
Nightingale, Horace Mann, were all 
driven by fierce, consuming pur- 
es; but so are the unscrupulous 
industrialists and the crooked gam- 


 bler. Should we not teach our chil- 


dren, then, that the highest purpose 


| for an individual in a democracy is 
| to discover and develop himself; 


and to find his greatest satisfaction 
in the contribution which he can 
make to the common welfare? 
Teacher training in service —Not 
the least important task of a staff 
of teachers is to teach itself. How 


»f can teachers teach children this 


world we live in when they them- 
selves are so woefully ignorant of it? 

Dr. George Hartmann, polling 
10,000 teachers, discovered that one 
out of ten of them thought repre- 
sentatives in Congress served six- 
yeat terms; that 38 percent believed 
the A. F. of L. to be an advocate of 
industrial unionism; that many re- 


ported the Nation and New Republic 


to be “organs of big business.” 
But it is not only in the field of 
current events that we teachers need 
to educate ourselves. How lacking 
we are in knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of art, music, and literature; 
how little we know how to play 
and live fully! How much we need 
to study the new views in our own 
feld without swallowing them 
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whole. We need travel and contact 
with those in other walks of life 
than our own. I know of no greater 
need in a school than that its teach- 
ers individually and as a group shall 
continue to educate themselves. 

The community and the school.— 
I remember once hearing Angelo 
Patri tell what he would do if he 
were teacher of a rural school. The 
best cook in his community would 
be his home economics teacher. The 
garage mechanic would be his teach- 
er of physics. The town handyman, 
shiftless but rich in first-hand knowl- 
edge of the woods and streams, 
would give of his nature lore to the 
children. It sounded to me like a 
sensible scheme and a good school. 
Why should not artists and engi- 
neers and homemakers be recruited 
to aid in building arealistic program? 

A movement has been growing to 
utilize the community for teaching 
purposes. Thus far it has expressed 
itself in taking the children out into 
the community to contact its insti- 
tutions. This is excellent. But I am 
suggesting that the elementary 
school discover some way to utilize 
the skill and brains of those who 
make the wheels of the world go 
round. There can be little doubt that 
such a relationship would result in 
better and much more realistic edu- 
cation for our children. 


Rollo G. Reynolds is Principal of the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 
ported from the Teachers College Record, XX XIX 


(February, 1938), 363-74. 





IS A NATIONWIDE FORUM MOVEMENT POSSIBLE 


JOHN W. HERRING 
In School and Society 


dows educational atmosphere 
crackles these days with interest in 
“forums.” As ordinarily described, 
the forum is a general community 
gathering addressed by one or more 
speakers whose addresses are fol- 
lowed by a period in which the audi- 
ence has its chance to question, to 
make comment, or to challenge the 
speakers. Its purposes are the en- 
lightenment of the citizen, the cul- 
tivation of tolerance, the develop- 
ment of constructive criticism, and 
letting off the steam of ‘dangerous 
radicalism.” 

Probably few people are aware of 
the part which public talk quantita- 
tively plays in American life. At- 
tempts have been made to count 
the forums, but these tallies mean 
little because 9934 percent of public 
talk is carried on without a label in 
barber shops, fire halls, ladies’ aids, 
bars, Bible classes—an infinity of 
places and associations. How do 
“forums” differ from the million 
odd knots of people discoursing on 
our common ills and wants, from 
patent medicines to the Supreme 
Court, from dictatorships to the 
ptice of milk? 

Actually, the most obvious differ- 
ence is the label. A forum group 
assembles for the conscious purpose 
of public talk. Usually, forums stand 
for better led, better organized, more 
intelligent talk. But there are thou- 
sands of groups not dubbed “forums” 
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which match the average forum iy § 
all these particulars, and which hiy 
in some respects a greater vitality, F 

Thus the labeled forum has trad. & 
marked but one small part of if 
greater movement on which it hf 
no patent. It is as yet a negligibk 
force—a mere whisper in the mids 
of the roar of our national publi fl 
conversation. If the forum mow} 


ment is to prove of great signi. 4 


cance the present picture must kB 
seen for what it is. There are prohf 
bly a million societies, bar-ralfy 
fraternities, committee chambex> 
and what not, where public opiniof? 
is made by group talk. Thousand 
of journals, newspapers, and radiop 
programs reach their millions dail.§ 
By contrast, there are but a fev 
hundred forums. The forum mow 
ment reaches only a tiny fraction ff 
the American people, and its scoxfy 
is so limited that it certainly canncyy 
be described as an educational tolf 
of major importance. 

The foregoing being true, wht 
are the Jimits of the movement, pr 
ceeding along present lines. Dath 
we hope that it may grow to ky 
democracy’s major educational tool 
The answer, presumably, is No. Th 
labeled forum usually makes its bid 
to an ambiguous something calla 
“the general community interes) 
while most humans are so consttut 
ted that they find the best and wart) 
est things of life in little group 
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| Occasionally men are moved to a 
assionate interest in that semi- 
| abstraction, the community, but nor- 
mally, day by day, they live in a 
' more intimate world of group ties. 
' Out of this group life, unquestion- 
| ably, comes the character of the com- 
| munity. Democracy in America can 
| hardly rise higher than democracy in 
the family, the church, the school, 
| the club, and the factory. 
| The job of the community forum, 
| as of the press and radio (educa- 
[ tionally speaking) is to cross-fertil- 
| ize group life and group thought, 
| to sum up the agreements and dis- 
| agreements of the people. But the 
community forum, unlike the radio 
| and the press, cannot consistently 
| maintain a general audience, our 
group interests and preoccupations 
| being what they are. The forum has 
| a distinctive place, and a valuable 
one, but it cannot normally expect to 
| reach the masses of people. 
What new methods may be used 
| to give the forum movement a 
greater reach? Experience shows us 
that the general community forum 
is an upstream job. It costs heavily 
in time and money to entice even a 
; fraction of the population. It takes 
special showmanship to turn the 
trick. Even so, we get mostly intelli- 
gentsia. We don’t get workers, 
young people, foreigners, Negroes, 


in any numbers. In short, we strug- 
gle against the current. It’s worth 
doing. It brings a special stimulus 
in the community. 

But we ought to try other meth- 
ods, too. To say to the group of 
Polish young men who will not 
come to community forums: ‘Do 
you want a forum in your club?” 
And to the electrical workers who 
sniff at our “highbrow” forums: 
“Can we help you arrange a pro- 
gram in your union?” To leagues, 
associations, civic agencies of all 
sorts: ‘Hello, you’re doing the same 
job we are; can we join forces, swap 
speakers and leaders, compare re- 
sults, cooperate?” To any natural 
gtoup of people meeting anywhere 
in the community we should say: 
“Do you want to study and discuss 
public affairs, right there, where you 
are? We'll help you.” 

How best can public talk be em- 
ployed in an educational process 
which aims to aid every voter to 
become, within his range, a phil- 
osopher? The brightest prospects lie 
before a program of close and 
patient group work. Little thinking 
is done in crowds. Reality is not 
close to synthetic groupings. Com- 
munities as a whole do not learn. 
Individuals do. And they learn best 
where they play the game on the 
home field. 


John W. Herring is on the staff of the University 
of the State of New York. Reported from School 
and Society, XLVII (February 5, 1938), 169-73. 








DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION—CAN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN GET IT? 


KENNETH A. EASLICK 
In the Journal of School Health 


_ patients, few teachers, and 


not many public health workers real- 
ize what is included in a good dental 
health program for a small child’s 
mouth. Some dental health educa- 
tion can be taught in the ideal teach- 
ing situation by the dentist to the 
patient in his dental chair, and some 
knowledge of adequate dentistry can 
be spread by means of organized 
dentistry programs, lectures, radio 
broadcasts, and newspaper articles. 
The most fruitful source for health 
teaching is the schoolroom, but how 
many teachers have sufficient authen- 
tic information to direct an approach 
to the school child’s dental health 
training? 

Fewer and fewer parents, thanks 
to medical health education, are 
afraid of immunization for their chil- 
dren; fewer parents trust their 
gtandparents’ medical folklore; and 
fewer new mothers today think that 
maternal impressions account for 
harelip in their offspring. Yet the 
average lay person’s dental know!- 
edge is still a curious combination of 
fact, folklore, and proprietary nos- 
trum or food-product advertising, 
and much of the teacher's dental 
knowledge comes from the same 
sources. 

Stripped of fad, fallacy, and folk- 
lore, not more than six things can be 
taught in a sound dental health pro- 
gram. The most important dental 
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health habit to acquire early is th 
habit of regular dental inspection, 
treatment, and filling of cavities, The 
next important attitude to promote js 
the desire to eat a fortified, well. 
balanced diet for good growth, and, 
low sugar and low starch diet for 
good teeth. A third attitude to attain 
is the idea that toothbrushing, prop. 
erly done, can accomplish a few 
minor but worthwhile objectives. A 
fourth knowledge that can be taught 
is the fact that mouth habits affect the 
arrangement of teeth, and that un 
sightly tooth arrangement may kk 
corrected by the orthodontist. A 
fifth attitude that should be taught 
thoroughly is the use of drugs and 
proprietary mouth products only on 
the advice or prescription of the 
dentist or some other qualified per- 
son. The sixth and final objective in 
a schoo! child’s dental health educ- 
tion might well be the development 
of a concept in which the dentist is 
a friend and not an ogre to be feared. 
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A program for regular inspection | 


and tooth care has been placed as the 
first objective in dental and health 
education, since it is the most effec: 
tive preventive program that dentis 
try has to offer until the dentist can 
control the dietary habits or, perhaps, 
the heredity of his patients. Some of 
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the outstanding attitudes or habits to | 


teach in a good dental operative pro- 


gram are an early visit to the dentist | 
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| (at preschool age, preferably, since 
many three-year-olds have cavities) ; 
riodic visits thereafter ; all cavities 
filed when small; service rendered 
y is the by radiograms as an aid to early de- 
ection tection of cavities; the synonymy 
ies, The of the terms “‘gumboils” and in- 
omote is | fected teeth; and the desirability of 
1, well. adequate care for the first set of teeth 
h, and, | until 11 or 12 years of age. 
diet fr Not only lay people, but the den- 
O attain tist himself, have been bombarded by 
g, prop. conflicting statements about dietary 
a fey | aids in the prevention of dental 
ives, A | caties which has accomplished three 
taught | things: It has caused many teachers, 
fectthe many public health workers, and 
hat un. | some dentists to forget that the hu- 
nay be man being has his own typical 
ist. A physiology which definitely limits the 
taught realization of the advertiser’s claims; 
gs and | to forget that an adequate and forit- 
nly on fied diet helps a child grow jaws and 
of the calcify well-formed teeth in early life, 
d per but does not necessarily prevent den- 
tive in tal caries; and to forget that dental 
educa- | caties, after all, is a bacterial disease 
pment | as is tuberculosis or smallpox. 
atist is | Health workers and health teach- 
eared, ers must learn that toothbrushing is 
ection | "of an entire mouth health program. 
as the | Toothbrushing will clean certain sur- 
health | faces of teeth and make teeth more 
effec. | attractive. Performed properly, it 
lentis- | May assist to prevent cervical cavities 
st can | and help to prevent pyorrhetic gums. 
rhaps, It will not prevent fissure and proxi- 
me of 
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mal caries. A clean tooth may not 
decay, but a toothbrush will not se- 
cure a clean tooth. 

The knowledge that malarranged 
teeth are not necessarily inherited 
but that much malocclusion is defi- 
nitely preventable, should be useful 
knowledge for the school child. 
Many a school child deforms the ar- 
rangement of his teeth by biting his 
lip, his tongue, his cheek, a pencil, 
or his thumb nail. Children need to 
realize further that adequate care of 
their deciduous and young perma- 
nent teeth will do more than any 
other single thing to prevent irregu- 
lar teeth. 

When an occasional school-child 
patient is dragged shrieking up the 
stairs on his first visit to the dentist 
and thrust bodily into the dentist’s 
reception room, a tangle of protest- 
ing arms and legs, something is 
wrong with the dental health atti- 
tudes that he has been taught. The 
environment that causes a seven-year- 
old boy to go to the dentist’s office 
on his first visit in mortal fear for 
his own life, does not induce mental 
hygienic living on the part of the 
small boy or mental hygienic operat- 
ing on the part of the dentist. The 
occasional, badly frightened school 
child constitutes an argument for this 
last point that has been made in the 
teaching of a six-point dental health 
program. 


vits to | Dr. Easlick is Assistant Professor of Dentistry, 
2 pro: | University of Michigan. Reported from the Journal 
entist of School Health, VIII (March, 1938), 68-72. 
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In the English Journal 


—urING the past decade, with 
increasing frequency one finds ci- 
tation of the meager reading skills 
of the typical junior and senior 
high school student. From whatever 
school level we choose, research re- 
sults confirm the general observation 
that the pupils have not developed 
effective reading skills and habits, 
and that the mental hygiene of 
hordes of children has become im- 
paired as they are forced to adapt 
themselves to learning (in effect, 
memorizing) more and more unin- 
telligible and meaningless materials. 

Moreover, studies of adults reveal 
the low estate occupied by reading 
as a leisure activity. A study of the 
reading habits of 500 adults made 
by the writer revealed that the typi- 
cal adult obtained his knowledge of 
current problems almost solely from 
the local newspaper and the radio. 
Further, he was woefully unin- 
formed concerning sources of accu- 
rate printed information relating to 
social and economic issues. As a 
result, the typical adult may easily 
become a victim of designing minor- 
ities and shrewd advertising experts. 

The effects of the latter group are 
strikingly apparent in the adult’s 
recreation pattern. In a recent study, 
adults were found to display an 
almost universal interest in listening 
to the radio, reading the newspapers, 
going to the cinema, playing bridge, 
motoring, and attending parties. 
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READING FOR MEANING 


PAuL A. WITTY 


Silent reading—our most significan, 
avenue for growth and understand. 
ing—was low in the list of preferred 
recreations, as were such natural and 
healthful activities as hiking an 
swimming. 

To what sources shall we trac 
these conditions? Of course, many 
factors are responsible; but on 
agency stands out most clearly 
namely, the educative process which 
has failed to develop effective read.) 
ing habits and engender permanent 
reading interests as leisure activity.) 

The desirability of modifying the} 
reading habits of adults and chil. 
dren is generally conceded. But? 
efforts to alter the situation in the) 
school have usually been inadequate) 
since improvement in specific read. 
ing skills has been the basic concem, 
Reading skill frequently becomes an} 
end of instruction—not a means of} 
understanding people and events, It) 
is asserted that the silent-reading ob | 
jectives of the primary child ar} 
first to learn to read and later to 
read to learn, and some experts in- 
sist or infer that a dependable crite-| 
rion of reading skill inheres in} 
mechanical proficiency demonstrated E 
by such items as greater speed in| 
reading or fewer fixation pauses and 
regression movements. The concept 
of reading skill as an end is domi-/ 





nant; the concept of reading as if 
vehicle for social understanding is 
largely neglected. 
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Several writers continue to com- 
pare the reading process to the 
operation of a machine, wherein if 
a part breaks we repair it, and the 
whole thereafter works perfectly. 
The assumption is: poor readers 
make many fixation pauses per line; 
train the eye to move across the page 
with few fixations and the child will 
then read well. But the faulty eye 
movements of the poor reader do 
not cause, but merely reflect, imma- 
ture or faulty reading. Research has 
demonstrated that improvement in 
eye movement follows remedial pro- 
grams which make no direct attack 
on faulty eye movement, and eye- 
movement training per se has been 
shown to yield no appreciable gain 
in reading ability. The poor reader’s 
difficulty is rarely a mechanical 
problem; it is usually an inadequacy 
in perceiving or associating mean- 
ing. The assumption that effective 
reading may be achieved by phonetic 
drills, eye exercise, or similar de- 
vices neglects the fact that interest 
and need should be determinants of 
method. 

Consideration of the problem of 
“reading for meaning” leads one 
further—to examination of the en- 
tire realm of language arts, the 
realm of communication. The child 
first communicates his wants by ges- 
tures or crying; and finally, after he 
has integrated a whole series of 
physiological verbalisms, a word is 
used to express need or desire. All 
language patterns are used to ex- 
press or convey needs. What are 
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children’s needs that find satisfac- 
tion in verbal response? Piaget class- 
ifies the child’s language in two 
categories: (1) egocentric speech in 
which the child makes no effort to 
obtain a hearer—verbalization mere- 
ly for the pleasure in the activity; 
and (2) socialized speech in which 
the child addresses his hearer, con- 
siders his point of view, tries to in- 
fluence him, or actually exchanges 
ideas. The researches of McCarthy 
and others indicate that egocentric 
responses among young children are 
small at all ages. Children therefore 
appear to develop most of their early 
language patterns in social situations. 
These social expressions provide 
basic satisfaction for the child’s 
physiological needs and his striving 
for mastery and security. 

The rapidity of the development 
in the child of language acquisitions 
which fulfil these needs is really re- 
markable. The first true language 
patterns are evident at the age of 12 
to 15 months. By the time he is two 
years old he employs about 200 
words. At three and one-half years 
he uses sentences. He adds about 
600 words a year to his vocabulary 
until he enters school, by which time 
he has employed every form of sym- 
bol and every type of speech in ac- 
quiring a vocabulary of 2500 words. 
He has learned these words because 
they are demanded in social relation- 
ships—in obtaining food, putting 
on clothing, going places. Moreover, 
these words are a part of larger ac- 
tivities having immediate meanings 
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and values; their acquisition has 
been logical and continuous in terms 
of developmental needs. 

Far too often we neglect this 
logical and natural order in school 
language activities. Distortion of 
language begins in the first grade 
and becomes progressively greater as 
textbooks and other standardizing 
influences become more numerous 
and standards are more rigorously 
enforced. In the final stages of the 
child’s education his basic needs are 
neglected almost in toto, and “ma- 
jor” and ‘minor’ subjects replace 
situations which enrich and extend 
experience. For example, most teach- 
ers of English are little concerned 
with the contribution that language 
can make to the growth and per- 
sonality orientation of children— 
their emphasis is on mastery of lan- 
guage skills and the reading of par- 
ticular books (thought to have 
literary excellence). 

In the typical English program 
the skills are divided into types and 
the children all study the same ma- 
terials and (theoretically) attain the 
same standards. This procedure vio- 
lates a fundamental principle of 
effective learning—namely, that in- 


terest, ability, and motive should 
determine content and method, |f 
content and method are developed 
in keeping with children’s interests 
and needs, new acquisitions will 
have relevance to past experience 
One result will be clearer and more 
effective communication. For effer. 
tive communication, clearly define 
referents for language symbols are 
essential, and these referents exis 
primarily in the world of experi 
ence. This world of experience, as 
we have seen, is primarily social in 
early youth. It continues to be social 
until we force the child into formal 
study of isolated language patterns 
unassociated with his needs. 

If English teachers accept the con- 


cept of education as an agency for | 
social understanding and _ participa | 


tion, the role of silent reading is 
altered. We no longer are concerned 
primarily with mechanical proficien- 
cy; our aim is to develop socially 
competent young people who read 
critically, speak clearly, and write 
intelligibly. Acceptance of these 
premises will result in the modifica. 
tion of the present widespread inter. 
est in remedial reading to encompass 
social aims and considerations. 


Paul A, Witty is Director of the Psycho-educational 
Clinic at Northwestern University. Reported from 


the English Journal, XXVII (March, 


1938), 


221-29, 


Jet 


ot NEW type of debating was tried out when the Univer- 
sities of Missouri and Pittsburgh met recently. Each team 
presented a formal argument and then submitted to cross 


examination by the opposition. 
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THE DYNAMIC AND LIFE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 
In Youth Education Today 


ANY program for the solution 
of youth’s problems must involve a 
variety of agencies other than the 
public school. Opinions differ as to 
the final importance of the part that 
may be played by the public school 
in the education of youth for success- 
ful living. Some claim that it must 
lay the dominant part; others be- 
lieve that it is merely an accessory 
agency. No one, however, questions 
that it must make a significant con- 
tribution. Moreover, there are few 
who believe that the schools as now 
administered carry anything like 
their proper load in the total social 
program of youth education. 

What is a dynamic curriculum? It 
is one providing experiences which 
challenge the immediate interest and 
purpose of the learner—a curriculum 
which attracts rather than repels the 
student. In a dynamic environment, 
school life is not a dead, static pro- 
gtam of required learnings with re- 
mote ends; the student feels that his 
school work is effective, that it is 
getting him somewhere. 

What is a life-centered curricu- 
lum? It is one that is related to the 
daily living of pupils and centered 
in the actual problems and oppor- 
tunities of modern life. Home life, 
vocational life, and community life 
become everyday objectives of pri- 
maty consideration. A curriculum 
thus centered on the fundamental 
problems and conditions of living 


| not only appeals most to youth but 


offers the most in the way of true 
culture and progress. 

While it should not be implied 
that the present curriculum contains 
no dynamic or life-centered ele- 
ments, the fact still remains that the 
educational opportunity open to the 
majority of our youth falls far short 
of the possibilities that might be 
achieved if the educational program 
were brought to bear directly on 
youth’s recognized needs. Among 
widespread criticisms of the public 
school curriculum are the following: 

1. The curriculum is remote from 
the pupils’ everyday living. The 
school persists in maintaining an aca- 
demic atmosphere so remote from 
actual life that the student usually 
thinks of his home and community 
activities as one type of life and of 
his school activities as entirely an- 
other. 

2. The curriculum is not adjusted 
to modern life. This criticism applies 
especially in the field of secondary 
education, where modern life has 
been changing much more rapidly 
than the curriculum, even in the best 
high schools. 

3. The curriculum does not reflect 
the aspirations of youth. His poorly 
voiced ambitions are frequently met 
with misunderstanding, lack of sym- 
pathy, or even ridicule. 

4. The curriculum is not adapted 
to individual differences among stu- 
dents. The lack of variety in the 
content of the present curriculum re- 
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sults in the failure of a large percent 

of the pupils. Yet there is no pupil 
so dull that he cannot benefit by the 
proper type of training. 

5. The curriculum has not kept 
pace with modern psychology. Anti- 
quated instructional procedures have 
too large a place in too many school- 
rooms. Modern psychology measures 
individual differences, diagnoses dif- 
ficulties in learning, analyzes malad- 
justments, discovers special abilities, 
reveals the significant sources of 
motivation. But none of these con- 
tributions to youth’s welfare finds 
more than minimum use in the con- 
ventional high school program. 

6. The curriculum gives too little 
attention to the emotional and so- 
cial attitudes which often play a 
more dominant part in youth’s de- 
velopment than their intellectual 
interests. The school has apparently 
assigned that role to some outside 
agency or else underestimated its 
importance. 

In organizing a curriculum on a 
truly dynamic and life-centered basis 
several principles need to be ob- 
served. The following list is not ex- 
haustive, but it does indicate in a 
general way the educational phil- 
osophy of any program which hopes 
to be definitely effective: 

1. Individuation — the develop- 
ment of the individual in harmony 
with his fundamental needs and in- 
terests. The youth, first of all, must 
be considered for his own sake, and 
not merely as an economic or social 
problem. This principle conceives 
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Thus conceived, the school is a hayg 
of individual security kept remo 
from the mercenary interests and 9 
cial perversions which warp the & 
velopment of boys and girls. 

2. Socialization — education yf 
the individual in harmony with th 
needs and possibilities of his socidt 
environment. In the school prognn 


lies society's primary hope for bring 
ing to pass what society expects of 
its youth. Students must have the dep 


sire and the ability to retain society; 
ideals and traditions; the will t 
protect its best institutions; and th 


determination to blaze new path} 
whenever the way leads to social im) 
provement. To contribute effectively) 
to this end, the school must revel) 
the sources of well-being; must s) 
up a school environment in which} 


by active participation, youth be} 


comes genuinely concerned about hi}; 
home, community, and vocation) 


life; and, above all, must develop:y 
constructive social intelligence. 


3. Integration—whole rather tha) 


partial development. A hodge-podg 
of facts and ideas received from 
many subjects and different teacher 


are of little guidance to youth inf 
seeing or making his own way. Hey 
neither sees life as a whole nor redlf 
izes his own relations to it. The har} 


monious rather than the one-sided! 


development of the individual, both | 
as to personality and as to social at) 
justment offers an urgent challeng) 
to the modern educational program 








the individual in his own rights, af 
not as the pawn of a social regime j 
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4, Specialization. The values of 
specialization are so apparent that 


' in the past it has been emphasized 


to the point of endangering the vital 
educational values attached to inte- 
gration. Early specialization, in par- 


' ticular, leads to many faulty prac- 


tices. The tendency of the teaching 
specialist is to present levels of 
specialization far too mature for the 
pupils in charge. In the form of 
specialization known as ‘“‘subjects” a 
“bookish” rather than a dynamic 
treatment of the data included is 
likely to occur. 

The faults of poor teaching, how- 
ever, should not blind us to the need 
for specialized training. It is inevit- 
able, whatever the approach, that 
the child must sooner or later supple- 
ment his own meager experience 
with the experience of the race as 
it has been recorded in organized 
subject matter, functional skills, and 
technical procedures. 

5. Dynamic approach. It is clearly 
recognized that no course of study 


can take the place of a dynamic 
' teacher. The best that can be done 


is to provide materials and oppor- 
tunities which stimulate dynamic 
teaching. The two aspects of dynam- 
ic teaching most commonly omitted 
are: (a4) the experiential approach, 
and (b) purposeful learning. 

By the experiential approach 
we mean the approach to a topic 
through consideration of a life situ- 
ation which is real to the pupil’s 
everyday experience. It avoids be- 
ginning a teaching unit with pure 
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theory, drill, or the acquisition of 
information which has no apparent 
bearing on the pupil’s immediate or 
prospective experience. 

Purposeful learning—the second 
aspect of the dynamic approach—is 
similarly geared to the pupil’s needs 
and interests. It should be noted 
that not all forms of purposeful ac- 
tivity lead to worthy educational out- 
comes. The judgment of the race as 
to what sort of pupil activities are 
of most worth must decide the final 
content of the curriculum, but it is 
of the greatest importance, too often 
overlooked, that these activities shall 
be simplified, rendered attractive, 
and introduced in such a way that 
they become the pupil’s own pur- 
poseful activities and not merely 
those of the teacher temporarily 
forced on him. 

6. Guidance. The principle of in- 
dividual guidance is fundamental to 
any successful program of youth edu- 
cation. A well-organized curriculum 
serves as a general guide toward the 
youth’s life career, but there still re- 
mains the problem of connecting 
him happily and effectively with the 
world of affairs outside the school. 
To accomplish this end a program of 
guidance is essential which, for each 
pupil, is concerned specifically with 
his future educational, social, voca- 
tional, and recreational career. 

In constructing any curriculum it 
is mecessaty to set up some basic 
pattern on which to string the var- 
ious elements of subject-matter con- 
tent and pupil activity. Among the 
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conventional patterns now in effect 
are the subjects, the graded system, 
and the 8-4-4 or 6-3-3 plans of di- 
visional organization. Originally, 
these were organized to facilitate the 
educational progress of pupils. In 
time, they have become over-formal- 
ized until, instead of being means to 
an end, they have become in part 
educational ends in themselves. Pass- 
ing a subject, promotion, gradua- 
tion, have imposed so many artificial 
standards on educational progress 
that many thoughtful educators are 
asking that these apparently funda- 
mental patterns of curriculum or- 
ganization be completely done away 
with. While this is a drastic solu- 
tion, there is no doubt that the 
present hard-and-fast curriculum 
patterns must become vastly more 
flexible in operation before a truly 
dynamic and life-centered curricu- 
lum can come into existence. The 
welfare of the pupil must come be- 
fore that of the subject; grade pro- 
motion must not stand in the way of 
individual progress; and the major 
school units must become agencies 
for pupil development rather than 
strongholds of academic distinction. 

The average high school curricu- 
lum is still largely determined by 
college entrance requirements, es- 
pecially in small high schools, which 
offer little more than the subjects re- 
quired for college entrance. Up to 
three years ago the requirements for 
- admission to Amherst, and hence 
the curriculum for many a New 
England high school, comprised: 
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four units of Latin, four of Englidf 
three of mathematics, one of anciey) 


history, two of modern langug) ° 


plus two units of electives. 

A student prepared for colleg) 
under such a course knows the ston} 
of Claudius and the sacred hid. 
ens, the story of the geese that save) 
Rome, the story of the Spartan by 


and the fox, the story of Alexand) | 


and the Gordian knot, the story gf 
Caesar and the Rubicon, and tk 
story of Caligula’s wish that thp 
Roman people had but one neck. Kt 





TE 


is ignorant, so far as school instru) ° 





tion goes, of the story of the Angh|) 


Saxon invasion of Britain, the No.” 


man Conquest, the Commonweal) 
the Frendi 


of Oliver Cromwell, 
Revolution, the career of Napoleon) 


the unification of Germany and Ital, 
and of the modern dictators’ use of 


power. 





series, 


vergency of 


dactyllic hexameter, acatalectic. He) 


has never been exposed, in school, tl} 
the story of innoculation and vaccin} 
ation against disease, the commissio) 
and city manager forms of gover) 


ment, the evils of selling short « 
buying on margin, 


counting, the common tules @ 


healthy living, the reason why aj 





He may be well acquainted wit” 
the hortatory subjunctive, the ab E 
tive of specification, the Pythagorea) . 
proposition, the convergency and dip 
the passin} 
periphrastic conjugation and th) 


the simples 
methods of bookkeeping and «) 





apple falls down instead of up. 


In happy contrast to these out 
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moded patterns, increasing numbers 
we of high schools are attempting to 

Bug ' ,dminister curriculums more specifi- 
' cally adapted to the needs of modern 


me | youth. The growing body of litera- 
da ture pertaining to new curriculums 
at save already contains many illustrations 


> of vitally improved curriculum prac- 
| tices. 
' One helpful plan for reorganizing 
' the conventional curriculum is to set 
; up five major core areas of curricu- 
> lum activity which stress functional 
» growth and the dynamic use of sub- 
| ject matter rather than the study of 
© isolated subjects and the pursuit of 
» scholastic honors. The five core areas 
| are: (2) language arts; (4) social 
' relations; (c) home and vocational 
» arts; (d) creative and recreativearts; 
') and (e) nature, mathematics, and 
} science. 
| Although these areas are each 
| sufficiently unified to justify separate 
|) development, they are by no means 
‘| isolated. The language arts area, for 
. | example, has numerous contributions 
| to make to the others and at the 
» same time draws widely on the sub- 
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ject matter and interests developed 
more specifically elsewhere. Within 
each area, the subjects, as such, are 
utilized, subordinated, or discon- 
tinued according to the individual 
and social needs of the pupils. The 
subjects, moreover, are combined, 
supplemented, or replaced by proj- 
ects or other types of functional 
units whenever the new procedures 
appear to be of greater value. 

The five-core area pattern is an 
illustration of an effective attempt to 
put a dynamic and life-centered cur- 
riculum into everyday practice. It is 
not the only effective pattern. A sur- 
prising number of recently published 
courses of study are based in whole 
or in part on dynamic and life- 
centered principles. Many of these 
will be helpful in the initial devel- 
opment of dynamic and life-centered 
curriculums. Moreover, it is now 
possible for most school systems to 
obtain curriculum aid from higher 
educational institutions and _ the 
state department of education. The 
time is at hand for the abandonment 
of static and lifeless curriculums. 


Reported from Youth Education Today, the Six- 
teenth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Chapter III, pp. 56-78. 
Washington: The American Association of School 
Administrators, 1938. 
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O NLY a fifth of the research studies which are produced 
in education is dependable enough to be used as a basis for 
educational science in the opinion of Walter S. Monroe, 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Research at the Uni- 


EDUCATION FOR HOME LIVING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


IvoL SPAFFORD 


In the Journal of Home Economics 


“fe DUCATION of all adolescents 
for home living has not been a pri- 
maty objective of secondary schools, 
but recent developments may lead to 
a general acceptance of such a pur- 
pose. Much general curriculum revi- 
sion at the secondary level centers in 
the planning of an instructional core 
variously called a core, unified, or in- 
tegrated course. Certain schools are 
emphasizing adjustment to life ac- 
tivities. In one such school, the home 
economics department has been 
drawn into the core work for nutri- 
tion and posture in connection with 
health, for camp cookery with use 
of leisure time, for consumer buying 
with community problems. Experi- 
ence with babies is part of biology in 
another school. In other experimen- 
tal centers, interests aroused in basic 
courses may be followed through in 
home economics, industrial arts, and 
fine arts laboratories. Thus an in- 
terest in synthetic fibres aroused in 
science may lead to a special project 
in the home economics department. 
One eleventh-grade experimental 
group last year spent some time 
studying individual growth and de- 
velopment under a social science 
teacher. A study of human relation- 
ships and consumer problems follow- 
ed, directed by the home economics 
staff. The human relationship unit 
began with problems of the high 
school girl and boy—personality, 
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emotional adjustment, hygiene, social 
conduct, boy and girl relationships~ 
to be followed by adjustment prob. 
lems of college, a career mattiage 
and home life. 

In another city school, a twelfth. 
gtade experimental program cep. 
tered around practical problems of 


living. The home economics teache f 


had the group for a nine-week unit 


on personal and social relationships 
dealing with the art of living to} 


gether in the family, social and eco 


nomic factors affecting family life 7 
interdependence of home and family 
life, the family, and the community, f 
The industrial arts teacher directed F 
the study in housing; selecting af 


home site; purchasing, building, o 
renting a home; heating and fuel; 
plumbing and electrical fixtures; 


landscaping. The commercial teach- | 


er taught a unit on personal busines 


problems, budgeting, and account} 
keeping, with special emphasis 00/ 


the costs of going to college. 


Although a number of schools ate | 
experimenting with these unified | 
courses, the present set-up is still | 
largely in terms of subjects. This | 
means that whatever is done to edv-| 


cate for home living will be found 


in subject-matter offerings. Home| 
economics is naturally doing mos) 
along this line. The newer emphass | 


in home economics include the de 
velopment of general courses, fre 
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quently nonlaboratory, for both boys 
and gitls; a broadening of the scope 
of social relationships; greater at- 
tention to consumer buying; and the 
use of nursery schools in connection 
with child development. The latter 
trend has been aided by the avail- 
ability of federal nursery schools. 

The new general courses are called 
variously social arts, social living, 
personal regimen, and human rela- 
tions, and are planned largely for 
students who will have no other 
home economics. The teacher and 
the girls set the goals for one such 
course entirely in terms of how to do 
things: how to speak correctly, have 
good manners, move gracefully, 
dress in good taste, choose correct 
food, spend money, entertain, choose 
cosmetics, choose friends, get along 
with people, get a job. 

A general course for boys alone 
begins with personality development, 
good grooming, and personal rela- 
tionships. This leads into selection 
and care of clothing, and personal 
hygiene. Attention then turns to the 
social and emotional aspects of 
sexual maturing, the boy’s relation- 
ship with members of his family and 
his responsibilities within the home. 
The second semester takes up physi- 
cal and mental health, food and nu- 
trition (including cooking and serv- 
ing food), and good manners. 

The trend in human relationships 
is toward preparation for marriage, 
and is so recognized by the girls and 
the teachers. One such course offered 
to twelfth-grade girls deals with 
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problems of personality, boy and girl 
relationships, choosing a mate, and 
establishing a home. 

A constantly increasing number of 
home economics courses are offered 
to boys; these range from activity 
units in the sixth grade to college 
courses in marriage. With the ex- 
pansion in offerings for boys the 
problem of mixed or segregated 
classes is being discussed widely. 
Teachers with successful experience 
in teaching boys differ widely. If the 
program is to be extended to all 
boys, teachers must have training for 
teaching boys. 

All subject-matter fields are draw- 
ing on materials related to home 
life. Increasingly, biology is teach- 
ing the science of nutrition. A few 
schools are teaching reproduction and 
heredity in terms of the human 
species. Chemistry and physics are 
making applications to food and 
clothing and home activities. An in- 
teresting experiment for rural boys, 
combining science and mathematics, 
begins with housing. Science prin- 
ciples are applied directly to heating, 
lighting, and ventilation. 

Mathematics, economics, and com- 
mercial studies are turning attention 
to problems of money management, 
budgeting, consumer economics, and 
business relationships. 

Different points of view exist as to 
what industrial arts should do in 
educating for home living. Some 
teachers feel that a boy who has done 
woodworking, electrical wiring, or 
worked with metals, will be better 
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able to select a house in terms of 
materials and workmanship, even 
though no specific applications are 
made to this problem. Certain 
schools are stressing the recreational 
values to be gained from shopwork, 
especially for girls. A few schools 
offer home mechanics for girls. 

Art has an important contribution 
to make in selecting and using ma- 
terials within the home, in selecting 
and wearing clothing, in preparing 
and serving food ; but these problems 
do not interest most art teachers. 

In the light of the fine things be- 
ing done to educate for home living 
in certain schools, it may seem that 
the answer to the problem lies in 
securing the spread of these activities 
to a larger number of schools. Much 
of the work now done, however, is 
within a departmental framework, 
still fragmentary in terms of real-life 
problems. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that somewhere in educa- 
tion there must be application to 
real-life situations and their relation- 
ships. Home economics, developing 
its offerings in terms of its own 
fundamental values and no longer 
seeking a pattern from other fields, 
would seem to be the best unifying 
base for home-life problems. With- 
out doubt science can, if it will, do 
a better job than home economics in 


teaching an understanding of science 
principles in terms of nutrition and 
home equipment, ventilation and 
lighting, dyes and stains. Economig 
can teach more successfully than 
home economics the principles under. 
lying production and consumption, 
credit and real income. Many other 
fields—art, music, psychology, sociol. 
ogy, mathematics, English, industrial 
arts, agriculture—should make their 
special contributions; but to make 
this in terms of subject-matter fields 
as now set up will never be enough. 

Home economics has a second 
unique general contribution to make, 
and that is in making instruction 
specific and personal. It is not 
enough to learn about the family in 
society, the relation of health and 
juvenile delinquency to housing, to 


apply art principles to house furnish- F 


ings. In the long run, the individual 
wants to know how to select a house 
to meet his family’s needs, to feed 
the members of his particular family 


with its income and its likes and dis- F 
likes, to build a satisfying life under | 


the individual conditions whic 
affect him. This is the kind of in- 
struction home economics has been 
giving increasingly in recent years. 
It is an important contribution and 
one that home economics should con- 
tinue to make. 


Ivol Spafford is Assistant to the Director at the 

General College, University of Minnesota. Reported 

from the Journal of Home Economics, XXX (Feb- 
ruary, 1938), 77-82. 
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Te write stories that please chil- 
dren is not easy. And to be able to 
write stories that make children 
laugh is to be doubly blessed. Both 
of these abilities Hans Christian 
Andersen possessed to an unusual 
degree. The testimony of generations 
of children has proved the genuine- 
ness of his gifts. 

Viewing the enormous annual 
output of modern books for children 
one naturally wonders which of 
these new stories will live so that 
generation after generation of chil- 
dren will adopt them as their own. 
Certainly they will be the ones that 
children themselves choose to keep 
alive. For no matter how many par- 
ents, teachers, and “‘book specialists” 
set up standards for the ‘‘best books 
for children” the children will dis- 
card those that do not meet their 
own standards. 

For children do have standards. 
They know what they want in their 
stories—sincerity, no utter impossi- 
bilities, lots of humor, exciting situa- 
tions, no boredom, real characters, 
etc. Of course, they don’t express 
their preferences in such words. They 
say, as did one fifth-grade boy: 
“This story is not nearly so good as 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s Biography 
of a Grizzly. The animals in Seton’s 
book act like real animals.” 

I remember one child’s reaction to 
this year’s Newberry Medal book, 








SOME EXPERIENCES WITH CHILDREN AND 
THEIR BOOKS 


EDNA REED 
In Educational Method 


Roller Skates: ‘The reading is hard 
and the words are queer. There is 
a murder in the story that our chil- 
dren won't like—but there is one 
nice thing, there is a real little girl 
in it, and she does things that could 
be true.” 

Then there was the whole group 
of fifth-grade children who liked 
Mary Poppins so well that they 
wrote to Pamela Travers asking her 
to put her in another book because 
“although we know you made her 
up, we think she’s about the funni- 
est and realest character we've ever 
met in a book.” 

It was this same group who de- 
cided that a highly recommended 
set of history stories (English) 
should not be in our library because 
they told “only one side.” But the 
most exasperating thing about this 
book to these children was the short, 
jerky sentences used by the author. 
They felt that she was writing 
down to them. As one girl put it: 
“She must have thought that six- 
year-olds were going to read these 
stories.” 

From my own experience I could 
multiply examples indefinitely—all 
serving to illustrate the point that 
children do have definite standards 
for their reading material. I shall 
describe just one other incident. 

Some years ago a set of science 
books for the intermediate grades 
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was published. The authors used a 
technique which they evidently 
thought would add to the attractive- 
ness of the information. Interwoven 
with facts were questions asked by 
imaginary children of an imaginary 
class in an imaginary school. It hap- 
pened that our group wanted some 
information about the solar system. 
The boy who was doing the research 
used one of the aforementioned 
books. He read from it to the class, 
and after wading through half a 
dozen imaginary questions asked by 
Billy, Marion, etc., he came to the in- 
formation we wanted. By that time 
the patience of one little girl was ex- 
hausted and she exploded: “Why 
do we have to know what Bob and 
Mary and everybody in shat class 
asked before we can find the answer 
to our question.” 

Then and there we sat down and 
talked over books of facts, went to 
the library and looked over the 
available books of information, and 
decided to make a list of such books 
for the group that would follow us 
next year. This conference confirmed 
what I already knew: children do 
not like their information ‘“‘sugar- 
coated.”’ I was sorry that the authors 
of this set of books did not hear this 
group of boys and girls sit in judg- 
ment on their highly polished adult 
product. 

Since children do have standards 
of their own by which they can select 
their reading materials, I believe 
that any direction of a child’s read- 
ing should aim at developing an atti- 
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tude toward, and a feeling for, 
books. This eliminates the choosing 
of this or that book as the “beg 
book” for a child. But we do hope 
that as a child grows his apprecia. 
tions will deepen, his judgments 
broaden, and his attitude toward liv. 
ing take form. It is possible, I be. 
lieve, to direct a child’s reading s 
that better attitudes will develop and 
at the same time keep the child’s in. 
itiative unhampered so that he is 
free to choose what he reads. In the 
group with whom I have worked for 
over five years I believe I see certain 
results. 

In the first place, these children | 
are acquiring a feeling for books, 
They know books as a source of [ 
pleasure and enjoyment ; consequent: 
ly they are beginning to feel their 
attractiveness and worth. F 

In the second place, these chil- ; 
dren are beginning to recognize 
quality in the work of certain au- | 
thors and illustrators. They go to 
the library and ask for ‘‘a book with | 
illustrations by Lois Lenski,” or “a | 
horse story as good as Smoky,” ot | 
“a book that has the same kind of 
characters as Winnie the Pooh.” | 
One child said to me before Christ. 
mas: “I am going to get Andersen's 
Fairy Tales for Christmas and I have | 
asked for the one illustrated by } 
Anne Anderson.” Many of these 
children are beginning to know | 
which authors and illustrators, as | 
well as publishers, they can expect to 
come up to their standards. 

They have access to all kinds of | 
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books—good, bad, and indifferent. 
They talk over and over about these 
books, exchange ideas, test their own 
opinions, and gradually come to the 
realization that some authors and 
illustrators are superior to others. 
Most of this judging is on their own 
level, but it is nevertheless a step 
toward standards of their own by 
which to select reading materials. 
A few examples from book reviews 
will illustrate how these children ex- 
press critical judgment. 

“I don’t like this book for two 
reasons. The way it is written makes 
the chapters end too suddenly and 
the pictures are too scattered over the 
pages.” 

“T like this book, but I don’t know 
why. Every once in a while it gets a 
little bit too silly.” 

“Even at my age I enjoyed this 
story. I am sure a little child would 
love to have his mother read it to 
him just before he goes to bed.” 

“This book is just right for read- 
ing to yourself. It is good, clear 
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print and the pictures by Wanda 
Gag are like all her pictures. They 
make you see the story and you want 
to laugh.” 

That much of the children’s read- 
ing material published in the past 
few years is mediocre is sad, but 
true. Nevertheless we do have an 
Artsybashev producing a Seven 
Simeons, Laura Adams Armer writ- 
ing the story of the Navajo in the 
beautiful poetic language of a Water- 
less Mountain, and a Munro Leaf, 
who can make even adults laugh 
with his Ferdinand and Noodle. We 
have Mary Poppins, Winnie the 
Pooh, and Dr. Dolittle who will live 
for a long time in the hearts of boys 
and girls. It seems to me that with a 
little sympathetic direction children 
naturally gravitate to the best of the 
things that are published for them, 
so that we of the present can hope 
that long after the “Big Little 
Books” are forgotten the worthwhile 
books will remain as happy memories 
in the hearts and minds of children. 


Edna Reed teaches in the. Fox Meadow School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Reported from Educational 
Method, XVII (January, 1938), 170-75. 
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MARRIED women do not necessarily make the best teach- 
ers in the opinion of Dr. Emil Altman, Chief Medical 
Examiner for the New York City schools. Basing his con- 
clusions on the records of 50,000 teachers over the last 14 
years, he found that married women teachers stay away from 
school for longer periods than unmarried teachers, do not 
regard their jobs with the same enthusiasm, and take less 
interest in their pupils. Many teach because it is a source 


of “pin money,” he stated. 
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THE MOVIES AND PROPAGANDA 
In Propaganda Analysis 


: motion picture dramatist, 
like the writer of popular fiction, 
knows the keys to strike to arouse 
the proper emotions. He secures 
stock responses by appeals to our 
interest in sex and sentimentality; 
violence and excitement; nationalis- 
tic symbols; sweetness, optimism, 
and happy endings; wish-fulfilment 
through reveries and day dreams; 
popular prejudices. These appeals 
and interests are combined in popu- 
lar stereotypes, such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. The successful culmination of 
a romance will solve most of the 
problems of the hero and heroine. 
What young lovers are going to 
live on in a world of insecurity and 
unemployment rarely reaches the 
screen. 

2. Catch the criminal and you 
solve the crime problem. Only rarely 
does a film give us some insight into 
unemployment, slums, insecurity as 
causes of crime. Notable exceptions 
are Dead End, The Devil Is a Sissy, 
and I Am a Fugitive from a Chain 
Gang. 

3. War and preparation for war 
are thrilling, heroic, glamorous. For 
one All Quiet on the Western Front 
we have had dozens of such films 
as Annapolis Farewell. 

4. The good life is the acquisi- 
tive life, with its emphasis on luxury, 
swank, and suavity. For example, of 
the residences shown in a random 
selection of 40 feature pictures, 22 
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percent were classifiable as ultra- 
wealthy, 47 percent as wealthy, 25 
percent as moderate, and only 4 per- 
cent as poor. Note, too, that poverty 
on the screen is frequently a bit ro- 
mantic. It is not the mean, grinding, 
bitter poverty of our slums and 
share-cropper regions. 

5. Certain races, nationalities, and 
minorities are comical, dull-witted, 
or inferior to native white Ameri- 
cans. Examples are the Negro in roles 
of inferiority, the simpering and 
monocled Englishman. The motion 
picture, of course, is not the only 
medium that propagandizes in this 
fashion. Studies of the stereotypes 
held by college students show that 
many influences have been at work 
in producing grossly inaccurate por- 
traits of races and nationalities. 

Thus the motion picture, giving 
enjoyment within the framework of 
commonly accepted stereotypes, 
thereby exerts an influence which 
tends to strengthen them and to pre- 
vent criticism of them. Only rarely 
is it an agency for illuminating 
problems of human conduct, for de- 
veloping social insight, for encourag- 
ing a review of our beliefs and cus- 
toms. 

The films are influenced not only 
by American stereotypes but also by 
those agreeable to foreign censors. 
Eight major producing companies 
dominate the film industry. Some of 
these derive as much as 45 percent 
of their gross income from foreign 
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sources. Small wonder then that It 
Can't Happen Here was shelved, that 

British imperialism has often been 
shown in a favorable light by Holly- 
wood movies. 

An easy and partially valid reply 
to the charges of emphasis on cer- 
tain stereotypes is that such emphasis 
is essential to profitable mass appeal. 
Yet this answer is too facile. Such 
pictures as Dead End, The Story of 
Louis Pasteur, and The Life of Emile 
Zola have played to huge audiences. 
The Warner Brothers’ series of clari- 
fying social documents — They 
Won't Forget, Black Legion, I Ama 
Fugitive—have met with financial 
success. 

To determine the nature and di- 
rection of the movie as a carrier of 
propaganda we must ask: What role 
does it play and what role might it 
play in American life? Shall it pro- 
vide entertainment judged only by 
its power to get people’s minds off 
uninspiring work, dreary surround- 
ings, defeats, dissatisfactions? Shall 
it provide social illumination, con- 
tribute something to people’s under- 
standing of themselves and the 
world they live in? Shall it provide 
both? 

We must ask what part the motion 
picture plays in effecting or hamper- 
ing social change. Does it reduce or 
increase intelligent social criticism? 
Why does the industry seem to lag 
behind, even to hold back, the de- 
velopment of public taste? Is the 
praise that has been given to the 
| motion picture by distinguished men 
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Boys of the Road.” 





in the industry on the grounds that 
it allayed social discontent a factor 
in the situation? 

The newsreels are another branch 
of the theatrical film industry. All 
companies claim that they present 
the news impartially. Nevertheless, 
an analysis of newsreels made by 
two companies in 1930 showed four 
times as many items favoring the 
wet side of the prohibition question 
as the dry side, and 12 times as 
many items dealing with war and 
war preparations as with peace. We 
know too of the failure of the Para- 
mount Company to release at once 
the newsreels showing the killing of 
workers in the Republic Steel strike 
in Chicago. Newsreels, too, were 
used in California to defeat Upton 
Sinclair. The following is a quota- 
tion from an article by R. S. Ames 
in Harpers for March 1935: 

“Surprised patrons of neighbor- 
hood movie houses were suddenly 
treated to pictures of an indigent 
army disembarking from boxcars on 
Los Angeles sidings. These repul- 
sive-looking bums appeared to have 
swarmed in from all corners of the 
United States, determined to enjoy 
the easy pickings of the promised 
Sinclair regime. . . . This interpreta- 
tion of current events was strangely 
moving, although those with critical 
eyes wondered why the vagrants 
were wearing makeup; and some 
with good memories at once recog- 
nized excerpts from the Warner 
Brothers’ previous film fiction Wild 
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More recently the National Coun- 

cil for the Prevention of War has 
criticised certain of the Panay films 
as “dripping with fiery tirades against 
the Japanese and having an unques- 
tioned effect in arousing the Ameri- 
can temper.” The March of Time 
release, Inside Nazi Germany, 1938, 
was criticised as pro-Nazi, and War- 
ner Brothers refused to show the 
film in any of their 460 theaters. 
But William E. Dodd, retiring 
United States Ambassador to Ger- 
many, declared: “Every American 
who believes in democracy and liber- 
ty should by all means see Inside 
Nazi Germany... . It tells the truth 
about Hitler’s government.” 

In spite of such criticisms, examin- 
ation of newsreel content over a 
period of years shows that they have 
presented unbiased factual informa- 
tion on many current controversies. 

Most nontheatrical films are so- 
called advertising films. Schools re- 
ceive many films of this type. What 
can be done about them? One 
superintendent questions his high 
school pupils: 

“The film you will see is furnished 
us by the National Industrial Coun- 
cil, a federation of national, state, 
and local industrial associations 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. After you 
have seen the film, will you fill out 
below why they should be interested 
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Reported from Propaganda Analysis, Monthly Let- 
ter, I (March, 1938). 





in furnishing this film to the schools? 

“What ideas did they try to get 
across to you? 

“Sometimes true, isolated facts 
may be misleading if other true facts 
are not related. Do you think that 
certain essential facts were not 
brought out which should have been 
brought out? If so, what would you } 
suggest was ignored in this picture? 

“In general, do you think the 
school should show films furnished 
to us free by different organizations? 

“When you see one of our films, 
how do you try to tell if it is (1) 
advertising; (2) propaganda for an 
idea or ideas; (3) portrayal of 
facts?” 

Recently the government has pro- 
duced films dealing with social 
issues, such as The Plow that Broke 
the Plains, and The River. These 
efforts have been bitterly attacked, 
highly praised. The analyst of prop- 
aganda must determine, first, the 
proper role of a government agencg 
in informing the public what it is 
doing; second, the extent to which 
this information is biased or mis- 
leading in presentation; and, third, ) 
whether the government should 
rest its case with merely sensitizing 
its viewers to a significant social 
problem such as soil erosion or flood 
control, or whether it should move 
on from there to offer specific so- 
lutions of these problems. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES—FROM THE VIEWPOINT 


OF THE LEARNER 


THEOPHIL W. H. IRION 


In Social Education 


_{MONG the claims made for 
education in the past quarter century, 
some of them very extravagant 
claims, is the pronouncement that 
citizenship training is the chief pur- 
pose of public education. This claim 
has more particularly been made for 
the social studies departments of our 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Furthermore, surveys show that 
while interest in languages and 
mathematics and even in the sciences 
has been lagging, the demand for 
various social studies has grown rap- 
idly. In view of the fact that modern 
American youth has accepted almosi 
unanimously the functional outlook 
on education in contradistinction to 
the older cultural viewpoint, we can 
only assume that the drift to the 
social studies by the more than 
7,000,000 secondary school and col- 
lege students is motivated by a defi- 
nite purpose. This purpose is the 
hope of better understanding our so- 
cial, economic, and industrial milieu. 
It is hoped by the learner that such 
understanding will form the founda- 
tion for better citizenship practice. 
Modern youth in general is impa- 
tient to learn what to do about 
things. 

With this picture, not of the mass 
of students but of the better learner 
before us, we ask what type of social 
studies instruction he is apt to find. 
The chances are very great, especially 


in our colleges, that he will face the 
historical - philosophical - theoretical 
approach. This approach has tradi- 
tion to support it and possesses the 
other qualities associated with the 
word “‘scholarly.” It also avoids con- 
temporaty issues and confines itself 
to academic controversies. The basic 
assumption underlying this ap- 
proach is that knowledge of the 
development of social institutions 
and understanding of general prin- 
ciples and theories will naturally 
work itself out into appropriate be- 
havior when occasion arises. What 
is little understood is that for most 
learners such an approach rarely 
leaves the verbal level. Such learn- 
ing remains something to be thought 
of or talked about. In fact, if in- 
dulged in long enough, a real aver- 
sion to realities may develop. The 
learner then assumes the role of the 
traditional scholar who cannot be 
bothered with the real things about 
him. 

Whether in high school or college 
the learner is almost certain to have 
to deal with departmentalized or- 
ganization of the social studies work. 
It is hard to see how this organiza- 
tion may be avoided, but it does pre- 
sent real difficulties to the learner. 
The whole situation is colored with 
the hues of intense specialization, in 
which the modern scholar takes 
great pride. This departmentalized 
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organization grows out of the very 
natural tendency to analyze situa- 
tions, to pick things apart, to dis- 
cover the elements that make the 
whole. But learning is never com- 
plete until the process has gone full 
circle, running through analysis into 
unifying synthesis. 

The learner finds another source 
of confusion in his own attitude. He 
respects the judgment of his teacher, 
especially in connection with contro- 
versial issues which easily arise in 
the social studies field. He believes 
that there is one correct, just, work- 
able social order and he likes to be- 
lieve that his professor, if he ad- 
mires him, understands what is the 
right and correct order. The young 
learner usually follows dogmatic in- 
struction more readily than intellec- 
tually tolerant presentations, since 
that is more impressive and dramatic 
and usually simpler than the less 
positive procedure. He cannot un- 
derstand why he should not be told 
exactly how things stand, what the 
remedies are, and what the program 
of social reconstruction is. It is a 
real disappointment to him to live 
through what appear to be evasions 
and academic involvements. The 
outcome often is that the young 
learner forms an unfavorable atti- 
tude toward the social studies, con- 
sidering them to have only specu- 
lative value and to be unworthy 
sources of guidance in the direction 
of improving actual human conduct. 

The difference of viewpoint be- 
tween learner and instructor is par- 
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ticularly serious when the latter js 
an exceedingly well-informed may 
who realizes that humanity neve 
succeeds in solving all its problem 
and that complete adjustment js 
neither possible nor desirable in , 
progressively developing _ society, 
Such a man attempts to see the 
social studies from the viewpoint of 
the few highly intelligent, really 
trained and educated citizens. He 
has little interest in or understand. 
ing of the vast majority whose abil. 
ities are such that dealing in general. 
ities leads to no practical results, 

Without implying that the social 
studies are not achieving results, | 
do say that the results are not com- 
mensurate with our professed objec. 
tives. I find little evidence that our 
social studies students graduate with 
highly enriched political, social, and 
cultural ideas; even less that the 
have any increased feeling of citi- 
zenship responsibility. The learnet 
would, I am sure, be most surprised 
of all people to hear that these were 
the outcomes for which his instruc 
tors had been striving. 

A few years ago we used the term 
social sciences instead of social stud- 
ies. We now use the former term 
only where scientific procedures are 
used to obtain new information. We 
use the term social studies when we 
are interested merely in retailing al 
ready established facts. 

But information cannot be re 
tailed. It must be experienced. We 
must, for some reason or other, be 
searchers for information rather than 
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ecipients of it. Learning is an activ- 
iy, not a process of passive recep- 
tion. Therefore the original attack 
of the social sciences has its value. 
let the student begin at an early age 
0 work out some investigations. 
These will not be true research work, 
inthe generally accepted meaning of 
the term, but they will be carried out 
in the same spirit. Let the learner 
begin with some purpose which to 
him is significant and let his gather- 
ing of information be active search. 

In other words, go over to the 
viewpoint of the learner, adopt the 
functional viewpoint of education 
and of learning, and from there plan 
what to do and how to do it. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE LEARNER 


The social situation that confronts 
the modern social studies student is 
confused in its outlines and withal 
threatening. He feels that there is 
no time to engage in leisurely con- 
templation. He senses the need of 
information serviceable in immediate 
application. For this reason there 
has never before been such a keen 
interest in learning about our politi- 
cal, social, and economic affairs. The 
opportunity of the social studies de- 
partments to achieve marked results 
in citizenship training is great. It 
therefore behooves us to grasp the 
view of the modern student and to 
adopt the functional approach in all 
our teaching. 


Education, University of Missouri. Reported from 
Social Education, II (February, 1938), 103-7. 


| Theophil W. H. Irion is Dean of the Faculty | 
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af OLLOWING is an excerpt 
from a letter by R. J. McMullen, 
Provost of Hangchow College, 
China, to the editors of Social Fron- 
her: 

“We may be bombed anytime. 
This of course makes everybody a bit 
nervous when the planes appear over- 
head. We have to try to keep things 
quiet and people calm. We have 
dugouts and sandbag retreats for 
neatly double the number of people 
on the staff and in the student body. 
We have assigned a dugout to each 
just as life boats are assigned on 
steamers. But there is room in a near- 
by dugout for those who are caught 
at a distance from the one assigned. 


When the second alarm comes, 
classes are supposed to be dismissed 
and all beat it for these dugouts. I 
have a classroom in my house and 
dugouts just outside the door for all 
in the class. I try to keep going even 
after the second alarm until the 
planes actually are over us. Then we 
beat in into the dugouts. ... We are 
trying hard to keep up our standards 
and not allow the excitement to be an 
excuse for poor work. It is difficult 
to keep the students on their job. At 
night all lights are turned off at the 
electric plant as soon as a plane gets 
within fifty miles of us. We thus 
have no lights so... . students... have 
no chance to prepare their lessons.” 
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LET’S TEACH THE FACTS 


AUBREY WILLIAMS 
In Educational Trends 


— REE education is a thing we 
Americans do much romancing 
about. Probably no single idea is 
more cherished by Americans than 
the idea that our public schools are 
free and available to all. Actually, 
education is neither free nor avail- 
able to millions of American chil- 
dren. In 1930, three million chil- 
dren of high school age were not in 
school. The great majority were not 
in school because they could not 
afford it. They are denied an educa- 
tion because the incomes of their 
families will not permit them to at- 
tend school. Education is free when, 
and only when, the family can afford 
it. To say that education is free 
means nothing to the boys and girls 
in the ten million families at the 
bottom of the national economic 
heap when they have neither clothes 
to wear nor food to eat. 

The problem here is mainly an 
economic one, though school people 
are much involved. The crux of the 
whole thing is in the facts regarding 
who gets our national income. The 
most striking way to present this is 
to point out that 36,000 families at 
the top have an annual income equal 
to the total income of 10,000,000 
other American families at the bot- 
tom. 

We seem to be very thorough in 
teaching about community and per- 
sonal hygiene, but one searches in 
vain in most high schools and col- 
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leges for courses on community and 
personal economics. The reason for 
this glaring omission is well known 
to teachers, since to do such teach. 
ing one runs the risk of being fired 
or being placed in a blind alley and 
kept there. Why don’t we teach 
more about who owns the natura 
resources of the nation, wage rates, 
actual earnings, hours of work, work. 
ing conditions, rents, interest, labor, 
collective bargaining? Behind the 
failure of schools and colleges to 
teach the truth about these and other 
economic facts is the fear of school 
boards, college trustees, and school 
administrators, who are all too fre. 
quently dominated by men of whom 
it can be said that the last thing they 
want taught is the truth about any 
of the economic facts of the com- 
munity or nation. 

There are people in America to- 
day who do not believe in democragy. 
They really do not believe in a wider 
spread in the national income. What 
they are worried about, of course, is 
that somebody is plotting to take 
something away from them. Their 
fears are personal; not much of 
their thought is a ‘concern for the 
national well-being.’ And in that 
they are like the rest of us — our 
world tends to start and end in our- 
selves. But no one wants to take 
anything away from them. What we 
want is an increase of the national 
income, and a wider distribution of 
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LETS TEACH TRE FACTS 


that income, that those who today 
ave too little may have more, and 
those who have too much do not 
increase it. 

This article started out to be a 
discussion of the widespread denial 
of educational opportunity to the 
children of America, and has wound 
up as a discussion of the need for a 
wider spread of the national income 
and of the failure of the schools to 
teach the truth about the economic 
and industrial aspects of the country. 
To parents who week in and week 
out struggle with the problem of 
how to make ends meet, this treat- 
ment of the subject must be both 
tight and logical. They know better 
than anyone else what the struggle 
isto keep a child in school and in 
good health, supplied with what in 
all faith is little enough—the cloth- 
ing, food, and supplies the child 
requires. 

What this thing comes to is that 
an institution established by the peo- 
ple for the advancement of their 
general well-being is failing them 
in an important part of the work it 
was established to do; namely, to aid 
the masses of men in their fight 
against want, privation, and pover- 
ty. Men generally hold that their 
government and all their public in- 
stitutions should join them in a posi- 


tive way in their fight for a better 
life. That three million youths are 
out of school is the concern of the 
government. This seems so obvious 
that it should be unnecessary to men- 
tion it. Unfortunately we know that 
there are powerful forces and per- 
sons who do not hold these attitudes 
and do everything in their power to 
prevent the government and such 
public agencies as the schools from 
making these matters of concern 
to them. 

Economically and politically, I be- 
lieve it is in the cards for the govern- 
ment to continue what it began a 
few years back—helping men obtain 
a fairer share of the wealth they cre- 
ate. The growing recognition by 
business men of the theory that good 
wages make for good business is 
very encouraging. 

But the schools are an important 
part of the picture. They must teach 
the truth about our mass poverty; 
about economic ill health caused by 
the concentration of wealth; about 
the possibilities to the nation of an 
ever increasing standard of living; 
about the rights and benefits of col- 
lective bargaining. Meeting a teach- 
er who has the courage to teach the 
truth about these things, I never fail 
to say: “Thank God for him and his 
courage.” 


Administration. Reported from Educational Trends, 


| Aubrey Williams is head of the National Youth | 


VI (December, 1937-January, 1938), 13-14. 
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THE POLICY OF PROLONGING THE LIFE OF 


TEXTBOOKS 


Roy W. Feik 
In the Elementary School Journal 


me N American school systems a a real economy in substituting a te. 


small annual allowance for text- 
book purchases has been regarded as 
sufficient. Studies based on prede- 
pression experience show that in 13 
states the cost of supplying free text- 
books accounted for approximately 
2 percent of the annual budget, while 
reports from 134 cities indicated 
that the cost of textbooks amounted 
to about 1.4 percent of the current 
expenses of these school systems. 

Nevertheless, school superinten- 
dents are constantly engaged in de- 
vising possible economies in text- 
book procedure—in response, of 
course, to pressure from board mem- 
bers, parents, and taxpayers’ organ- 
izations. Regulations are formulated 
and enforced for the handling of 
books in the possession of the pupils, 
and for the rehabilitation of worn 
copies. It is common for school au- 
thorities to enforce penalties on pu- 
pils whose books are observed to be 
in damaged condition. The most 
significant economy measures, so far 
as prolonging the life of textbooks 
is concerned, are the mending and 
rebinding of damaged books, and 
the use of book covers. 

Rebinding books is common in 
urban communities. The practice has 
been markedly stimulated in the past 
two or three years by the cooperative 
projects carried on by school systems 
and the FERA. There is, of course, 
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bound for a new book. In St. Louis 
where approximately 26,000 books 
are rebound annually, the director of 
books and supplies declares that the 
annual saving is about $10,000. An 
additional economy often results 
from the fact that the rebound book 
has a longer life than a new book, 
as indicated by the experience of 
public libraries. Librarians usually 
state that rebound books circulate 
from three to four times as long as 
new books. 

The use of book covers to prolong 
the life of textbooks, while not uni- 
versal, is still common in many 
quarters. Indeed, the practice is 
sometimes urged as an essential type 
of pupil-training. An editorial in the 
School Executive, for example, te- 
ports the recommendation of a su- 
pervisor in a large city school sys- 
tem that each pupil be required to 
cover his books with oilcloth, wrap- 
ping paper, or manufactured covers. 
He objects to the use of newspapers 
for this purpose because newspaper 
covers carry ‘no real appreciation of 
the spirit of book-covering’”’ (what: 
ever that ‘‘spirit’’ may be). 

The use of book covers and the 
rebinding of textbooks obviously 
keep books in use for a longer period 
than would be the case if these 
economy measures were not en- 
ployed. Thousands of textbooks are 
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continued in use for periods of six, 
eight, or ten years. But it has been 
aoted that the sums involved in pro- 
viding free textbooks in the schools 
constitute a relatively small item in 
the annual budget, and it may seri- 
ously be questioned whether this par- 
ticular policy of economy can be 
justified. It has become a common 
practice to keep books in the hands 
of pupils as long as they hold to- 
gether, and then, in spite of the 
accumulation of dirt and smears, to 
rehabilitate them for further use. 
Not only are the books unsightly, 
they are filthy. 

A further point which may proper- 
ly be raised is that the recent tenden- 
cy has been for publishers to provide 
elaborate and expensive pictorial 
materials and to make textbooks at- 
tractive by means of colorful and ar- 
tistic covers. It may be that these fea- 
tures are provided for the benefit of 
the teacher or superintendent who 
selects the book rather than for the 
pupil who uses it; but whatever the 
explanation of this tendency in text- 
book making, it seems obvious that 
the educational value of the artistic 
features of modern textbooks is 
largely sacrificed by the economy 
measures employed to keep the books 
in service long after these features 
have lost their original aesthetic 
qualities. 

The propriety of the economy pol- 
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icies here mentioned and of the 
practice of using books longer than 
they can really serve the purpose for 
which they are prepared is certainly 
a problem for the schoolman rather 
than for the publishers. So long as 
schools demand books of the kind 
now being published such books 
will be forthcoming. But instruction- 
al materials could be provided at less 
cost and in a form better adapted 
to modern procedures if schools 
were willing to accept materials in 
pamphlet form and without the 
embellishments which competition 
in the textbook trade has developed. 
The greatest obstacle to the intro- 
duction of paper-bound books is 
public vanity. This vanity combines 
with the common economy policies 
in schoolbook management to de- 
prive the pupil of instructional ma- 
terials which would contribute more 
effectively to his progress in school. 

To summarize: the value of efforts 
to prolong the life of text-books— 
despite the fact that their cost 
amounts to less than 2 percent of the 
school budget—may be seriously 
questioned because this policy leads 
to unhygienic conditions, a scarcity 
of supplementary material, and the 
use of outmoded books. A remedy is 
to insist on books with cheaper 
bindings and illustrations and thus 
to make possible the purchase of 
greatly enriched material. 


Roy W. Feik is Superintendent of the East Chi- 
cago, Indiana, Public Schools. Reported from the 
Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (February, 


1938), 429-35. 











SHALL THE PEOPLE CONTROL THEIR SCHOOLS? 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 


VW in the United States are 


committed to the maintenance of a 
system of free tax-supported schools. 
By Constitutional provisions and leg- 
islative enactment we have acknowl- 
edged that education is a function 
of the state. In most states, we have 
a decentralized system of school ad- 
ministration. In most cases we have, 
as well, separated school adminis- 
tration from the administration of 
other functions of government. We 
have sought to have the schools re- 
flect the thinking, the desires, and 
the ambitions of the people. But we 
have now arrived at a point in our 
history where all these practices are 
under attack. 

Let us examine the situation. First 
of all, is it essential that the schools 
be kept in close touch with the 
people? It can be argued that greater 
efficiency would result if the schools 
in each state were organized under a 
single authority. The argument may 
be carried a step farther to demand a 
national system of education. 

There is undoubtedly a tendency 
today, in the several states and in the 
nation as a whole, to look with favor 
on measures which seek to guarantee 
a uniform quality of service to all the 
people. In the long run this move- 
ment toward centralization will tend 
to remove from the control of the 
people, except in a most indirect 
fashion, the determination of the 
quality, type, or scope of the services 
they desire. In the case of education, 
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it is my judgment that we shoul 
resist these tendencies. 
No one would deny the responsi 


bility of the states for determining | 


the broad framework within whic 
the local community may operate 





We all accept the necessity for ; | 
state-guaranteed minimum program | 


of education, and the equalization 
throughout the state of taxes in sup 
port of this fundamental program, 
The price of centralization in the 
control, administration, and financing 
of education is apt to be uniform 
mediocrity and lack of progress, 
Where the people control their 
schools we can be reasonably sure 
that progressive communities will 
furnish the pattern which may later 
be adopted elsewhere and financed as 
part of the minimum program guar- 
anteed by the state. The primary 
function of the state department of 
education is not to take over the 
local administration of education, 
but to provide the services of leader. 
ship, counsel, and research. 


A particularly vicious form of state | 


control is that which through legisla- 
tive enactment specifies in detail the 
school curriculum. The state may 
indicate in broad outline the tools 


which all educated persons must com- 


mand, and the general scope of the 
common school curriculum. But the 
way in which areas of knowledge 
shall be organized in the curriculum 
of the schools, and the manner of 


their teaching, are as certainly pro 
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fessional matters as the building of a 
bridge or the treatment of one who is 
jl. In neither of the latter cases 
would the legislature seek to define 
the procedures to be followed by the 
professions responsible. 

Another method of removing the 
schools from the control of the 
people is to subordinate education to 
the general local government. If 
freedom of thought and teaching is 
to be preserved, public education 
must be set apart from the partisan 
political control. Members of a 
board of education nominated by pe- 
tition and elected on a nonpartisan 
ballot may be reasonably expected to 
administer the schools without polit- 
ical bias. But even nonpolitical 
boards need to be made more repre- 
sentative of all the people; the ten- 
dency has been to select these bodies 
almost exclusively from the business 
and professional groups. The tech- 
nique of proportional representation 
would give a more representative 
body. There is at present no ade- 
quate presentation of the views of the 
entire citizenship, and frequently 
complete denial of even a hearing to 
minority groups. 

One of the critical problems that 
confronts us is the necessity for fed- 
etal support of education. The need 
has long been recognized, and the 
depression has emphasized it. If the 
people are to control the program of 
education, the federal government 
should contribute to the support of 
education in general rather than to 
particular aspects of the program. 


There remains one vital considera- 
tion: Shall the public schools be 
kept public? We in the United 
States have accepted as a fundamen- 
tal principle of our government the 
separation of church and state. We 
have held, as well, that education is 
a function of the state. If the people 
are to control our schools, they must 
be public schools. Schools organized 
under private auspices are controlled 
by a part of the people. They can 
never be made responsive to the de- 
sires of all the people. 

The struggle for the principle of 
the separation of church and state 
has been a long one. In many areas 
the public schools have not yet been 
completely secularized. There are 
those who would maintain the earlier 
religious tradition that provided for 
the reading of the Bible and the reci- 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer as a daily 
exercise. It is, of course, obvious that 
this practice is opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and 
state. If the Bible is read, the query 
immediately arises: “Which Bible?” 
If prayers are to be offered, “Which 
ptayers?” There is great need for 
religious instruction of youth, but 
this obligation should be met by the 
home and the church. Religious 
education cannot be included in the 
program of the secular public school. 

A campaign for the allocation of 
public funds for the support of de- 
nominational schools has been vig- 
orously supported by the Roman 
Catholic Church and by certain Prot- 
estant groups in recent years. Some 
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headway has been made in certain 
states; for example, the Louisiana 
law to furnish books to children in 
private and parochial schools. And 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education has recommended that 
the “pupils of parochial and other 
nonpublic schools should be per- 
mitted to share in the benefits of 
federal assistance.” 

If this movement develops suffi- 
cient strength we may find ourselves 
committed to a program which will 
deny to the people the control of 
their schools. That attempts will be 
made to change our state Constitu- 
tions and to enact laws to aid private 
and sectarian schools is a reasonable 
expectation. 

Members of the teaching profes- 
sion, whatever their religion, may 
well consider the danger of thus re- 
moving the schools from the control 
of the people. Failure to maintain the 


separation of church and state js 
fraught with grave consequences for 
all of us. While some advantage 
may seem to accrue to one group or 
another, in the long run the break. 
down of this fundamental principle 
will lead us directly into the con. 
troversy and bitterness which has 
characterized the struggle for the 
secularization of education in other 
countries. 

Let us hope that the fundamental 
American principle of separation of 
church and state may be maintained, 
Let us have public schools in which 
all the children of all the people, 
without regard for religious affilia- 
tion, may work together. Let us 
maintain goodwill, tolerance, and 
the practice of cooperation. Let us 
insist that the public schools remain 
public. Let us hope that the people 
of the United States will continue to 
control their public schools. 


George Drayton Strayer is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from an address before the American Association 

of School Administrators, March 3, 1938, at At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
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Pies Legislative Commission of 
the National Education Association 
approved federal aid to the states for 
education as provided for in the re- 
port of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education which was 
summarized in the March issue of 
the EDUCATION DIGEST, pages 1-8. 
Sidney B. Hall, Commission chair- 
man, said: “We accept the principle 
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that the major part of the federal 
grant should go to the states for the 
support of elementary and secondary 
education broadly defined. Adhering 
to the principle of state determination 
of educational programs, we believe 
that the fund should be apportioned 
to the states for public educational 
purposes in accordance with the state 
constitutions.” 
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EMOTIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


FRANK ASTOR 
In Childhood Education 


ee a result of science’s influence 
on education, parents and teachers 
are learning to think more and more 
in terms of causes, and less in terms 
of symptoms of child behavior. 
Among the causes of maladjust- 
ment in children is the inner turmoil 
which arises when the enclosing 
shell of the environment interferes 
too rigidly with the instinctive urges 
of the child. This maladjustment 
may take the form of crime, neurosis, 
psychosis, or merely unhappiness 
and lost efficiency. 

The fundamental urges or drives 
of human beings cannot be stifled; 
they are unconquerable. Resistance 
may drive them from the child’s 
awareness but they will be expressed 
in some disguised form, and often 
do damage. Human urges can be 
valued friends or vicious enemies. 

Different authorities have given 
varying lists of emotional needs. 
The following is fairly representa- 
tive: 

The need for affection character- 
izes human life from the cradle to 
the grave. Children need to love 
others and have others love them. 
The various kinds of love are stages 
in one great stream of emotion which 
begins at birth and keeps on going 
from stage to stage till the end of 
life. 

The infant is delighted with his 
own body. As he grows older, his 
love reaches out to the person who 


has loved and fed him—his mother. 
His love is gradually led away from 
his mother toward his father, later 
toward other adults in the family, 
toward brothers and sisters, toward 
other relatives, and toward friends. 

In a wholesome environment, this 
love continues growing naturally 
from one stage to another. In an un- 
wholesome situation, the emotion 
may be so arrested that the boy con- 
tinues through life loving his mother 
or himself too much. A girl may 
continue to love her father or her- 
self too much. 

A wholesome environment for the 
child includes the proper amount of 
love from his parents—neither too 
much nor too little. Children need 
to be wanted. Much difficulty is 
caused when parents reject a child 
and are not themselves aware of the 
rejection. 

Wholesome relationships are pos- 
sible only when children have around 
them adults who themselves are ad- 
justed personalities. Such persons do 
not use children as outlets for their 
own emotions. They do not, for ex- 
ample, demand obedience for its 
own sake, but require only as much 
as the child needs for personality 
development and social integration. 

The need for activity causes chil- 
dren to be always doing something, 
no matter what. A common cause of 
trouble is that society attempts to 
bottle up their energies. The prob- 
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lem of home and school is not to 
discourage activity, but to direct the 
child’s energies into useful channels. 
Recently I saw this principle beauti- 
fully illustrated at a nursery school. 
When a child pushed a person or 
thing, a teacher gave him a wheel- 
barrow or doll-carriage which would 
satisfy the same impulse. When an- 
other child was seized with a desire 
to pound the furniture, he found 
himself in possession of a hammer 
and round pegs which could be 
driven into holes in large boards. It 
was an amazing experience to watch 
dozens of little children for hours 
with no discipline problem. 

A sense of achievement is one of 
the great needs of children. Every 
one needs a feeling of personal 
worth. If children are to have this, 
tasks must be carefully geared to 
their individual abilities, needs, and 
interests. 

Theoretically, the highest type of 
activity is one which brings a sense 
of achievement without external atti- 
tude, praise, or reward. Many boys 
get this feeling from making an air- 
plane, for example. In practice, how- 
ever, the desire for recognition is 
bound up with many activities 
which children undertake. They like 
to feel that their efforts are recog- 
nized. 

The need for status may be at the 
bottom of maladjustment. In home, 
in school, and in his own group, the 
child has a strong desire for securi- 
ty, recognition, and prestige. If he 
fails in having a proper status he 
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often resorts to compensatory be. 
havior. Many a teacher, looking 
into the life of a “rebellious” child 
would be astonished to discover hoy 
lawful a life he really leads in his 
own group. 

The need to grow up is not only 
an emotional one; it includes all as. 


pects of the child’s life. From yea} 


to year, the child should gradually 


have more opportunity for self-teli. | 
ance. As the years roll by, the apron | 
strings should be gradually loosened, 


A mature person is one who is in- 


dependent, intelligent, self-direc. 


ing. 


There are really few if any per-| 
fectly mature and adjusted persons. | 
One reason is the complexity of the | 


times. We are living in a giddy- 
paced era. It is difficult to predic 


just what conditions our boys and} 


girls will have to face in the future. 
Their happiness will depend largely 


on their capacity to adjust themselves | « 


to new situations. 

Among the adjustments whith 
everyone is likely to need are the 
following: to people; to school; to 
authority; to work; to sex; to his 


own assets and limitations. Perhaps | 
the most serious problem of child f 
behavior is ‘‘unsocialness.” The child | 


who does not get along with people 
of all sorts is going to have difficulty 
in maintaining an adjusted person- 
ality. 


The school is a socializing process. 


If the teacher is successful, the child f 
becomes less and less egocentric. f 


The teacher is often the first adult 








tory bef outside the family circle with whom 
looking | children have the opportunity to de- 
5 child ‘velop bonds of affection. This repre- 
— how} sents an important stage in the 
S in his | process of growing up. As an emo- 
tional object for children the teacher 
10t Only F has far wider influence than as an 
S all as} intellectual stimulator. 

mM yeat F Many people have the misconcep- 
‘adually | tion that children of low intelligence 
clf-tel necessarily become unadjusted and 
= apron | misfits in society. The truth is, num- 
osened. | bers of these children can be fitted 


) 1S in-F for life provided the adults dealing 
-direct. 


EMOTIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


with them take into consideration 
the children’s abilities and prepare 
them for the kind of work they are 
capable of doing. A great deal of 
maladjustment is caused by forcing 
children into types of work for 
which they are unsuited. 

An unhealthy condition exists if 
a child or adult lives too much in a 
dream world and refuses to see life 
as it is. Children, like adults, need 
to know their assets and limitations, 
to face them frankly, and to adjust 
to them. 


Frank Astor is Liaison Officer between the National 
Child Welfare Association and the Bureau of Child 


| ; 
4 Pet: § Guidance, New York City. Reported from Child- 
eC re hood Education, XIV (March, 1938), 300-4. 
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. and eves school day thousands 
uture. B of pupils pass through doorways over 
argel) | which are carved such names as 
selves “John Marshall High School” or 
hich fi “Washington Grammar School.” Do 
és ; _ the names have any educational sig- 
et *{ nificance to these pupils? 
mee A study of 2040 school names 


If we wish to encourage better 
local leaders and stress the impor- 
tance of local government to our 
community, we certainly fail to do 
so through the selection of school 
names. A school might well be 
named for a person who has con- 
tributed to the building of the com- 


a . | from cities in 37 states reveals the munity or for a local man who has 
a great emphasis placed on national achieved fame. “Washington” as a 
child heroes. In fact, a further classifica- school name would seldom con- 
val | tion of political leaders shows that  sciously be associated with the first 
x about 84 percent are national heroes, president of the United States and 
ae 13 percent are state heroes, and only certainly the name adds nothing to 
3 percent are of local fame. his fame. 

CESS, Reported from “Do Public School Names Have 
hild F Any Educational Significance?” in the Social Studies, 
tric. I XXVIII (December, 1937), 339-41 by K. Otto 

: Logan of the Senior High School, Alexandria, Min- 


dult F nesota. 




















Lewis R. ALDERMAN 


In the Christian Science Monitor 


—SoMETIME during the coming 
month the millionth adult will have 
completed the literacy course of the 
Education Division of the WPA. 
He will be living anywhere from 
New York to California, and he will 
be from 16 to 82 years old. He may 
be a half-Indian fieldhand, a Negro 
cotton picker, a millhand. Or if the 
person is a woman, she may be an 
immigrant mother who has lived for 
25 years in the same New York 
neighborhood, as if in a foreign land, 
until recently a bewildered stranger 
to her own American-educated 
family, hardly daring to stir out of 
the block in which she lives. 

The need for literacy classes is 
concentrated in two types of areas: 
First, rural regions with few schools 
and a large percentage of Negroes, 
Mexicans, or Indians. Second, the 
urban centers with large immigrant 
populations. In these centers the 
function of the literacy classes is not 
merely to teach reading and writing, 
but to teach the literate newcomers to 
read and write English. Grown 
people are still often reluctant to 
confess their ignorance by coming 
into classes. But they join when 
their friends and neighbors do, and 
soon lose their self-consciousness. 

In recent years, though illiteracy 
among children has sharply dimin- 
ished, it has continued to be appal- 
lingly large among adults. In New 
York City, with good school facili- 
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ties for all children, 94 percent of 
the Negro illiterates were over 21} 
years old in 1930. In most com. 
munities nothing was being done ty 
liquidate adult illiteracy until the 
start of the federal program. 
The results are already striking 
Louisiana, with the help of th} 
WPA, expects to end illiteracy within 
the state, where it has ranged above 
average for the nation. In thre 
parishes, where a test of methods is} 
going on, determined efforts are be. 
ing made to abolish illiteracy com) 
pletely among both whites and 
Negroes. Classes are held in runlf 
schools, churches, homes, and vi) 
cant store buildings. One class in} 
Terrebonne Parish is conducted ina} 
houseboat. One teacher has to cross 
a bayou in a flatboat to hold a clas 
in a kitchen with light furnished by 
a gasoline lantern. | 
Unemployed teachers on WPA 
rolls do most of the teaching, wf 
they are being helped by volunteers 
The experiment is expected to show 
how much money will be needed to 
carry on a similar program through- 
out the entire state. The Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and the State 
Federation of Parents and Teachers 
are actively furthering this program 
and have made its completion with- 
in three years their definite goal. 
New York City, with 264,000 
adult illiterates, presents a special 
problem. Different language groups 
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tend to live in segregated areas re- 
sembling the old-world communities 
from which their inhabitants came, 
with languages, customs, living 
habits unchanged. The continuation 
of old-country speech and customs 
hampers assimilation, and the prob- 
lem of illiteracy has been hardest to 
solve in these communities which 
seem almost entirely transplanted 
from Europe to America. 

The aid of employers of foreign 
labor often needs to be enlisted in 
the Americanization program. The 
cooperation of racial leaders must 
be secured. Many of the prospective 
students come from lands where the 
word “government” means “police.” 
To allay their fear of officialdom, the 
teachers often have to be of the same 
race as the pupils. Sometimes the 
adult illiterate cannot be persuaded 
to come to school and classes have to 
be held in homes, the pupils meeting 
with the WPA teacher within a 


| friendly circle. 


To supplement the work of the in- 
dividual teachers, a radio program, 
the Elementary School of the Air, 
has been sponsored by the WPA and 
the New York Board of Education. 
The programs are broadcast in 
Italian and English, German and 
English, and Yiddish and English. 


SCHOOLMASTER 





The program receives an average 
of 1,400 letters a month from as far 
away as Georgia and Florida, and 
over 3,000 active students are regis- 
tered in New York. 

North Carolina, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia, Colorado, and New Mexico 
all have announced campaigns to 
stamp out illiteracy before the 1940 
census. 

About 5,000 WPA teachers have 
been employed in literacy and 
Americanization work. All were 
taken off the relief rolls. They are 
at work in every state in the Union. 
They work in villages and slums. 
They give classes in prisons. Their 
pupils are found in the cranberry 
bogs of western Washington, the 
alley dwellings of the National Capi- 
tal, in the Georgia cotton fields. 
Until recently these pupils could not 
understand a child’s report card; 
they bought a newspaper to hold on 
the streetcar so they would look like 
people who could read; they lost 
their jobs because they disregarded a 
safety sign. 

As a result of such efforts it is 
hoped that the illiteracy percentage 
of the United States will soon be 
reduced from the 1930 figure of 4.3 
percent to something comparable 
with Denmark’s 0.1 percent. 


Lewis R. Alderman is Director, Education Division, 

Works Progress Administration. Reported from the 

Christian Science Monitor, Weekly Magazine Sec- 
tion, (March 2, 1938), 1-2. 
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A YEAR WITH OUR NATIVE-BORN ILLITERATES 


LUCILE FOSTER 


In Education 


alt was a hot day in July, 1937, 
when the new teacher for illiterates 


started out to secure pupils. The 
county administrator had said with 
a smile: “There is no definite plan 
mapped out for us either for securing 
pupils or teaching them after they 
have been secured. Go ahead and 
see what you can do.” 

As the teacher walked buoyantly 
along toward the industrial center of 
the city she mused: “Eight years in 
the public schools and a substantial 
background of training ought to 
make this work easy.” 

Shacks along railroads, unkempt 
women, loafing men, and screaming 
children began to make their appear- 
ance. Upon a porch crumbling with 
age and looking out on a yard filled 
with debris sat a ragged, dirty Ne- 
gro woman chewing tobacco. 

“At least,” thought the teacher, 
“there is need of some kind here,” 
and she approached the woman. 

A scowl began to appear on her 
face and she growled: ‘What you 
want, woman?” 

The teacher smiled and explained 
her mission, interrupted often by 
such remarks as: ‘Huh, why foh dey 
do it? Does de goberment want 
money? I ain’t got no money, I tells 
yuh.” 

As the teacher talked, the wo- 
man’s attitude seemed a bit more 
friendly. The teacher sat down and 
continued the “thawing out”’ process 
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while the woman picked up cigarett 
stubs here and there, opened then, 
and put them into her mouth. i. 
fore she left, the teacher had th 
names and addresses of four peopl 
who could not read or write. 

At the end of the week, ten name 
of prospective students had _ bet 
secured and the teacher felt happy 
She made out her course of stud 
raided her attic for materials, ani 
Monday started out ready to teach 
As she reached the district she no 
ticed that there seemed to be fewe 
people about, and that porches seep 
a block away full of people wer 
suddenly cleared when she reache 
them. When she arrived at the hous 
where her first class was to k 
gathered, the woman who met he 
surlily announced: ‘Dey isn’t goin; 
to be no school. We doan want one, 

The teacher, using all the tact df 
her command, tried to find out th 
reason for this change in plan, br 
to no avail. And at the end of thre 
weeks of hard work she was stil 
without a class. Everywhere through} 
out the district she found attentire 
listeners, but none actually wantelf 
to attend class. The teacher beg} 
to feel a severe twinge of discourag 
ment. There must be something si 
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did not understand in handling thi 
situation. Methods, pedagogy, mp 
terials, and everything were throwp 


into the background and she roll 


up her sleeves, literally, and set 0 q 
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to ind out what was wrong with her 
tactics. 

As the noon hour approached that 
day the sun shone fiercely. There 
were no shade trees to be found but 
on a little porch across the street 
st an aged Negro woman, watching 
intently. 

“May I sit on your porch awhile 
to rest?” asked the teacher. 

The old woman was clean, her 
home was neat, and her black eyes 
were intelligent. She was very hos- 
pitable, and said that if she had 
some crackers and a lemon she would 
give the teacher some refreshment. 
Immediately the teacher was off to 
the store. The two ate crackers and 
drank lemonade together while the 
teacher told about this great, new 
work and the attitude of her pros- 
pective pupils, and her keen desire 
to help them. Aunt Mollie’s ques- 
tions were many, but they were sen- 
sible and to the point. She cleared 
away the glasses and commanded: 
“Come along, now, we're going out 
to get you pupils.” 

Aunt Mollie was a political leader 


_ in that section, and much respected. 


A class of ten was again formed, 
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and that afternoon teaching began 
with Aunt Mollie looking on. As 
the teacher’s friendship with Aunt 
Mollie grew, she learned the cause 
of her trouble in forming a class. It 
was feared that she was a govern- 
ment spy. Just what she was to spy 
she has never found out. 

In the hope of adding to the few 
whites in the class, heads of indus- 





A YEAR WITH OUR NATIVE-BORN ILLITERATES 


trial concerns were interviewed for 
the names of illiterates. Home after 
home was called on. Grocers were 
interviewed to secure the names of 
those who could not sign their or- 
ders. The classes, now held in a 
public school, have grown to 38 in- 
terested and interesting men and 
women. 

These illiterate Negroes, many 
from the neighborhood of Browns- 
ville, Tennessee, are full of super- 
stition and suspicious of every new- 
comer. The teacher is mow an 
accepted member of the community. 
She has closed the eyes of their dead, 
waited on their sick, and tried to 
help the distressed, and now they 
come to her freely with their troub- 
les. She has often been a privileged 
guest at the church where the most 
primitive funeral services are held. 

These people have amassed an 
astonishing wealth of information, 
some true, some false, before com- 
ing to school. The teacher is con- 
stantly treading on new ground, 
never knowing what turn the lesson 
may take. The four men, for in- 
stance, and the way they learned be- 
ginning fractions. They explained 
that “Pete,” at some far point in 
the factory, telephoned directions: 
“Turn her on 4” or “Turn her off 
Y,”—all regulating a supply of 
steam. Accordingly, a valve disk was 
made with markings of 14, 14, etc. 
It revolved on a pin. One man was 
“Pete” and gave directions while 
another turned the valve. They saw 
that 14 was less than 14, that 14 
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plus 4 equals 2/2, or one whole 
turn, etc. One man said, “I know 
now what Pete means. I don’t need 
to look at the numbers now.” 

Teach fractions before whole 
numbers? Yes, and many other 
queer things. There is the story of 
Sam’s remarkable ability in arithme- 
tic. His progress was phenomenal. 
He sweated, he swore, and he stuck 
out his tongue, but he mastered ad- 
dition and subtraction and six tables 
in multiplication. One day he looked 
up from his work and said, ‘*Teach- 
er, I’se going to learn to figger or 
die. Dat damn Joe Walker has been 
a-cheatin’ me at craps foh a whole 
yeah, and I’se goin’ to beat him 
good fore I goes home to Tennes- 
sce,” 

The teacher learned about craps 
and defiantly confides that she did 
not try to keep down a feeling of 
keen triumph when Sam called a- 
cross the street to her, ‘Hey, teacher, 
I shore cleaned him las’ night.” 

Sam went back to Tennessee, still 
unable to read and write. Had he 
remained he would have been read- 
ing the Negro songs that he so 
loved to sing. He stuck until he at- 
tained his end because he supplied 
his own motive. 

This personal motive is always 
woven in and about the desire to 
learn to read and write and “‘figger.” 
One woman wishes to learn to write 


to an adored son far away. When 
her first letter was sent her joy knew 
no bounds. 
My dear son, 
How are you? I am well. Riah ha 
three kittens. One is white. Two ar 
gray. Your father wants to see you 
Come home to see us. John has a job, 
With love, 

Mother 

From this letter developed a lan. 
guage lesson in the use of és and 
are, the use of capitals, the period, 
the question mark, the heading and 
ending of a letter, and addressing 
the envelope, together with simple 
addition. It also supplied the spell 
ing for awhile. 

Later, requests came for a night 
school. Six men were enrolled # 
first. They called for the teacher in 
a ramshackle old truck, without 
lights. The teacher was terrified on 
night when a policeman stopped i 
to enquire about the taillight, fea 
ing he would not understand he 
presence with six colored men ¢ 
ten o'clock at night. She could hare 
gone in the street car but they wishei 
to call for her and she could a 
disappoint them. She must occasion 
ally eat bread and sorghum (whid 


she loathes) for their joy is so gent: 


ine when she partakes. 


In many cases a sincere friendship) 
has arisen between pupils and teach 





er. They have not been the only onay 
who have learned. 


ported from Education, LVIII (February, 1938), 


| Foster is a teacher in Decatur, Illinois. | 
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alt is unlikely that anyone would 
consciously take the position that 
school subjects should be ends in 
themselves, since such an attitude 
would represent a medieval scho- 
lasticism of the rankest sort. Yet, 
because Of the subject emphasis in- 
herent in our present school organ- 
ization, we are often confronted with 
just such an attitude. The subject is 
the paramount feature of our whole 
secondary school organization. For 
most of us, nothing really gains edu- 
cational respectability until it is or- 
ganized into a subject and adds its 
quota toward graduation units. We 
may talk all we wish about the 
whole activity of the school consti- 
tuting the curriculum, but the fact is 
that the only curriculums that really 
count arte the activities inside the 
classtooms—-the subjects. 

When the high school was merely 
a college preparatory school, attend- 
ed by only a small percentage of 
youth, the only real concern of the 
curriculum was to provide college 
prerequisite subjects, which were 
handed down from higher institu- 


became the only criterion for mea- 





' suring the success of theschool. Here, 
y 008 
| Our present utterly uneducational 


in this subject-minded atmosphere, 


| accrediting and marking system took 
= toot. The direct descendent of this 
} ancient child, the typical high school 
| with its departmentalized organiza- 


THE TYRANNY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


GEORGE C. JENSEN AND F. MELVYN LAWSON 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


tion based entirely on subjects, repre- 
sents one of the best illustrations of 
compartmentalized thinking in 
American life. 

Among the serious by-products of 
this type of school organization with 
its overemphasis on subjects are the 
following: 

1. Teachers are too narrowly 
trained, while the whole set-up 
tends to perpetuate that narrowness. 
Nor are the teachers to blame—they 
are victims of the situation. From all 
practical administrative standpoints, 
the teaching of classroom subjects is 
the function of the teacher. 

2. Objectives which span the en- 
tire school are all but impossible to 
attain with subject specialists as 
teachers and the schools organized 
in terms of what these specialists 
teach. 

3. Another consequence of sub- 
ject emphasis is that subjects become 
psychologically entrenched and are 
retained long after they have out- 
lived their usefulness. Teachers be- 
come personally attached to them, 
and an attack on a subject is con- 
sidered an attack on the teacher. 

4. The subject organization 
scheme sets up competition between 
departments which runs counter to 
institutional aims. Often there is a 
struggle for students without regard 
for real or comparative values. 

5. The subject organization pro- 
motes a scheme of pupil accounting 
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which substitutes strictly academic 
standards for human values. 

The total outcome of this entirely 
artificial organization of our high 
schools and colleges has become a 
serious matter. We are not educat- 
ing our young people as we should. 
The lag between what we are doing 
and what we should be doing is tre- 
mendous. 

It is the writers’ belief that the 
first step toward a solution is the 
removal of the chief cause of the 
difficulty, namely, the departmental 
organization around which most of 
our high schools are built. We must 
set up a new basis of organization 
which will submerge subject mastery 
and elevate major educational objec- 
tives. In brief, we must distinguish 
clearly between ends and means. 

What is the alternative to a de- 
partmental organization? Probably 
there are half a dozen great high- 
ways in American life over which 
every American has to walk either 
understandingly or ignorantly, but 
walk nevertheless. It would seem 
that it should be the business of the 
high school to lead all youth, in a 
general way and at different rates of 
speed, over these highways, and to 
teach them to walk therein. 

There is, for instance, the high- 
way which has to do with the com- 
munication of ideas. In the depart- 
mentalized high school we have 
been calling this English. It so hap- 
pens, however, that communication 
—teading, writing, and speaking— 
is common to every school situation. 
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It would seem wiser and saner j 
“institutionalize’’ communication ap) 
make it the direct responsibility ¢ 
all teachers as well as that of ly. 
guage specialists. There must be, ¢ 


course, special situations in whidf 


students are taught special tech 
niques, such as reading and writing 


and special bodies of knowledge, sf 
in literature. But whatever teacher} 


teach they should be concerned firy 
of all with schoolwide objective 
and should teach their particulx 


skills and information in terms of 
such if 
scheme the teaching of communi) 
tion would become a _ school-wik) 
affair and English would be rescue} 
from its present departmental basis) 


those objectives. Under 


In the social studies—a field sx 


up by society to promote a better unf 
derstanding of society itself—ow 
schools should present to all youth} 
the story of the rise of mankind anif 
bring to each an understanding of 
the great modern social problems} 
But such a task cannot be delegatelf 


to a mere fraction ot the school\ 
teachers, even though courses it 
economics, history, sociology, ani 
geography will always constitute im: 


portant means for accomplishing the} 
task of adaptation to the sodlf 


world. 
The objection here expressed i 
not to special subject classes but ti 


the unwarranted assumption that the} 
entire task of developing social uf 
derstanding can be accomplished inf 
these special classes, and to the fu 
more serious assumption that othe> 
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ghool activities and classes have no 
responsibility for helping youth ad- 
just to the social environment. 

How can there be home-making 
without biology? Health instruction 
without school-wide observance of 


situation of the principles of de- 
mocracy? Is scientific reasoning mere- 
lya peculiarity of certain school sub- 
jects or is it a common means for 
unraveling the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, including those of the social 
world? These and similar questions 
make it clear that to give youth an 


cial surroundings is an institutional 
and not merely a departmental mat- 
ter. 

There are many other common 
paths of American life which sur- 


few of these are: 
1. Adaptation to the natural 
world. This is no matter of one or 
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two special science courses. We must 
present to all youth, in a nontechni- 
cal way, the universe in which he 
lives. 

2. Adaptation to social organiza- 
tions. This means the creation of 
adequate social contacts for all 
youths. At present, fully half our 
high school students have no ade- 
quate continuity of social contacts. 

3. Adaptation to vocations. This 
implies both vocational and prevo- 
cational training if we are to be re- 
lieved of the social burden of “just 
drifting into jobs’ so common in 
American life. 

4. Avocational adaptation. Train- 
ing for leisure activities and creative 
expression become increasingly im- 
portant as the hours and years of em- 
ployment are cut down. 

All these tasks, and many more, 
face the modern high school. And 
they are tasks which can be accom- 
plished not through a collection of 
isolated departments, but through a 
more unified school program. 


George C. Jensen is Principal and F. Melvyn Law- 

son is Vice-Principal of the Sacramento, California, 

Senior High School. Reported from the California 

Journal of Secondary Education, XIII (February, 
1938), 84-88. 
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ot RONICALLY enough, London’s first school of instruc- 
tion in combatting poison gas has been opened at the city 
mortuary. Instruction will be given in the use of respirators, 
types of gases, and methods of fighting them. 








PHILOSOPHY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 


CHARLES A. LEE AND W. E. ROSENSTENGEL 


In the Junior College Journal 


q UNIOR college administrators 
and instructors of today are raising 
questions. They are not satisfied 
with the present junior college pro- 
gram. In practically every case they 
are ready to experiment. In fact, 
many of them are now trying out 
courses which in some instances are 
not approved by the higher institu- 
tions. 

Following are some of the ques- 
tions asked the presidents and deans 
when one of the authors visited most 
of the junior colleges in Missouri 
during the past school year: (2) Do 
you feel that you are handicapped 
by requirements of higher institu- 
tions? (6) What, in your opinion, 
is the primary purpose of the junior 
college? (c) What is your most 
difficult problem and how are you 
attempting to meet it? (d) In case 
you were free to plan your own edu- 
cational program, paying no atten- 
tion to the requirements of higher 
institutions of learning, would you 
make many changes in your present 
program? (e) Should the program 
of the junior college be one of 
pointing the students to the univer- 
sity or should we look upon it as 
two additional years of general edu- 
cation? (f) Have you been success- 
ful in getting higher institutions to 
change their requirements? (g) 
Should the junior college move to- 
ward specialized programs or in the 
direction of more general courses? 
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(4) Is there a place in the junio 
college program for the preparation 
of elementary teachers? (7) Whi 
course, Of courses, in your opinion 
constitutes the best preparation fo, 
further work in college? 

Based on the opinions of th 
junior college administrators inter. 
viewed, a few of the most significant 
conclusions might be stated as fol. 
lows: 

1. The work of the freshman an¢ 
sophomore years should be looked 
upon as an integral part of secondary 
education. 

2. The teacher-education _ pro 
gram has no place in junior colleg 

3. The junior college program 
should move in the direction o 
offering broad general courses fo 
all the students. 

4. Specialization should be pos 
poned until after the completion o 
the two-year general college cours 

5. Two years of addition! 
schooling at public expense shoul 
be provided for all. 

6. The junior colleges are nov 
handicapped by the requirement 
from higher institutions. 

|7. If free to map out their ow 
prégram there would be drasi 


changes in the junior college off} 





ings. 


versity. 


8. No one course or cours 
constitutes the best preparation foe 
future success in college or the up 





PHILOSOPHY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 


TORS 
9. The junior college should in favor of basing his program upon 
offer a definite and worthwhile pro- the first two years of the work of the 
gam for all students based upon liberal arts college. 
‘oni, fine meeds, interests, and aptitudes 10. The junior college is likely 
Junior f. ; 
aration § of its students instead of carrying to grow and develop very rapidly. 
Why | 2 program prescribed by a high- It now occupies a position similar 
et institution. In only one instance to that held by the high school 50 


pinion peep Re 
on for § "4S @ Junior college administrator years ago. 
of the Charles A. Lee is Professor of Education, W ashing- 
i” ton University, St. Louis, Missouri, and W. E. 
in wd Rosenstengel is Superintendent of Schools, Colum- 
rificant bia, Missouri. Reported from the Junior College 
as fol. Journal, VIII (February, 1938), 227-30. 
an and SX 
looked 
ondis| Ayrrent uotations: 
pa CHARLES H. Jupp, Professor of Education, University of Chicago: 
ollege f “I suggest that the requirement be set up for every secondary school 
‘Ogtatl class period that at least one interesting fact not in the textbook be 
on of presented by the teacher. This requirement would send teachers 
es for scurrying to the libraries and to other sources for something out of 
the ordinary and would greatly stimulate both teachers and pupils.” 
e pos: RABINDRA NATH TAGORE, East Indian Poet and Educator: ‘Those, 
100 0! who have garnered for good their stock-in-trade as schoolmasters 
Ours and shut their minds against the growing harvest of truth, can only 
itiond reproduce their lessons as gramophone records, repeating with dull 
shouli accuracy stale passages from second-hand stores. They burden the 


mind but seldom nourish it. Teachers should be ideal comrades 
of those whom they teach; and through the course of teaching their 





J 

al own minds should be stirred in sympathy with the stirrings of the 
young minds. The joy of imbibing a lesson oneself ought to find its 
| true expression in infusing it in others. When we see such a living 
‘7 enthusiasm lacking in those who act as guides to their pupils, who 
drast are ready to raise to them ruling rods from a distance but not offer 
oft: them the helping hand by their side, as too often is the case, they 

should be reminded that they have chosen a wrong vocation and 
ours should, for the sake of humanity, change it without delay for that 
mn fore of a jail warder. A genuine sympathy and respect for the students 
e unih creates an atmosphere of freedom in the classes which is indispensa- 


ble to the commerce of culture which is named education.” 
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PERSONALITIES: George W. Right- 
mire, president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity since 1926, has presented his 
resignation to the trustees of the 
university, effective July 1... . 
Fannie B. Shaw, former secretary of 
school health education of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, has 
been named director of the new 
Bureau of Health Education in the 
Georgia State Department of Health. 
. . . Charles F. Pye has tendered 
his resignation as secretary of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association, 
effective January 1, 1939, and Agnes 
Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Iowa and for- 
mer president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will assume the 
secretaryship. ... M. M. Gallagher, 
former principal of the Great Falls, 
Montana, high school, has been 
named superintendent at Billings, 
Mont. . . . Charles A. Russell, for- 
mer president of the Westfield, 
Mass., State Teachers College, has 
resigned to become curator of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, and Edward 
J. Seanlon, principal of the Morgan 
Junior High School, Holyoke, Mass., 
has succeeded him as president... . 
Harry L. Kriner, dean of instruction 
of the California, Penna., State 
Teachers College, has been made 
assistant director of teacher educa- 
tion and certification of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public 
Instruction. . . . Edmund D. Soper 
has resigned as president of Ohio 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Wesleyan University because of jf 
health. . .. Willard S. Ford has bea} 
appointed superintendent of tk 
Glendale, Calif., schools. He wy q 
formerly chief deputy superinte.) 
dent of the Los Angeles publi} 





schools. . . . William A. Brownel 


professor of educational psycholog) 
at Duke University, was elected}: 
president of the American Eduq.) 
tional Research Association at th) 
Atlantic City meeting. . . . Elizabeth} 
C. Cook, associate professor o) 
English at Teachers College, Colum) 
bia University, died recently at 6) 
years of age... . G. O. Banting hal 
resigned as superintendent of th® 
Waukesha, Wis., schools after serv.) 
ing for 17 years. Philip H. Fak) ‘ 
acting superintendent of the Mad-f 


son, Wis., schools, has been appoint 
ed to the Waukesha position. . 


William Wirt, superintendent of 
the Gary, Ind., schools for 31 year 
died on March 11 at the age of PF 

... J. M. Smith, former assistant f 


commissioner, has been appointed 
commissioner of education for Ten 
nessee. 


versity. . . . Professor Edwin H. 
Zeydel of the University of Cincio: 


nati has been appointed managing} 


editor of the Modern Languag 


Journal. . . . Paul Monroe has tf 
signed as an editor of the Internation > 
al Education Review, published if 
Berlin, and Isaac Doughton, headdf 





. . . The new president off 
Kent State College, Ohio, is Karl CP 
Leebrick, former dean of the Gif 
lege of Liberal Arts of Syracuse Uni} 















‘the department of education, Mans- 


3 of ill field, Penna., State Teachers College, 
has bea} has been named in his place. . 

of th Rolla L. Lyman, professor of the 
He wal teaching of English at the University 
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of Chicago, died recently. 


Ir the United States Senate ap- 
proves, the Kansas Legislature will 
make an investigation of charges of 
* Communist activities in the state, ac- 
‘cording to press reports. The in- 
| vestigation would force some Uni- 
‘versity of Kansas teachers to resign 
‘and cause others to be discharged, 
S according to Representative Muir. 
| The demand for the inquiry is the 
result of the death in Spain of Don 
‘Henry, former Kansas University 
» Student, who was killed while fight- 
sing with the government troops. 


' ALL of the teachers in the Saginaw, 

 Mich., public schools are actively en- 
| gaged in the intensive study and 
; fundamental revision of all phases of 
> the curriculum from the kindergarten 
| through grade 12. This is one of the 
| few cities in the country where such 
| a project has been undertaken by all 
| of the faculty members in the same 

E year. 


| AN attempt to bring the latest and 
best Hollywood techniques to the 
production of educational films is 





aging F 


guage 
as ft 
ation: & 
ed inf 


oad off 





under way at the University of Min- 


/nesota with the aid of a grant of 
$122,260 from the General Educa- 
| tion Board. Part of the program will 
consist of the production of feature- 
length educational films. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


IN an attempt to help meet the needs 
of youth for vocational guidance and 
employment placement services, the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education has 
begun a series of experimental proj- 
ects in cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service. Grants 
totaling $162,800 have been made 
for experimentation in Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Providence, and Kenosha, 
Wis., as well as the rural areas of 
Frederick and Carroll counties in 
Maryland, St. Charles county, Mo., 
and Jefferson county, Wis. 


THE American Library Association, 
Chicago, has announced the publi- 
cation of a new quarterly entitled 
the Journal of Documentary Re pro- 
duction. Charles E. Rush, associate 
librarian of Yale University Library 
and chairman of the editorial board 
states that attention will be given in 
the new journal to the several allied 
processes of reproduction and dupli- 
cation adapted to the dissemination 
of information and not at present 
within the range of the printing 
press. Vernon D. Tate, chief of the 
Division of Photographic Repro- 
duction of the National Archives at 
Washington is managing editor. 


ACCORDING to Kurt Rosenfeld, ex- 
iled former German minister of jus- 
tice, there are 68 Nazi units in the 
United States which are divided into 
three regional divisions—37 in the 
Eastern, 17 in the Midwestern, and 
14 in the Western. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


PrEss reports state that the director 
of education for the state of Puebla, 
Mexico, has been kidnapped and 
held for ransom. 


Two new high schools are being 
planned for New York City. One is 
to be known as the Foods Trades 
Vocational High School and will 
train pupils who wish to enter such 
trades as baking and grocery, cafe- 
teria, and meat merchandising. The 
other will be a high school of sci- 
ence to train prospective physicians, 
dentists, engineers, and laboratory 
workers. Science and mathematics 
will constitute the core curriculum 
and the school will prepare students 
to enter technical colleges although 
course offerings will enable gradu- 
ates to qualify for any liberal arts 
college. 


THE Massachusetts Senate has voted 
against reconsidering the teachers’ 
oath bill which prevents further ac- 
tion toward repeal of the law for 
this year. 


THE American Council on Educa- 
tion has just published the Sixth 
Yearbook on School Law under the 
editorship of M. M. Chambers. The 
yearbook seeks to present a digest 
of current school law more com- 
prehensive and more fully doc- 
mented than can be found in the 
educational press and at the same 
time less voluminous and less tech- 
nical than the standard publications 
for the legal profession. 
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THE Department of Education of 
Puerto Rico has established a pey 
publication, the Journal of the Dp. 
partment of Education, which mak 
its first appearance with the Januay 
issue. The new journal is under th 
direction of Jose M. Gallardo, r. 
cently appointed commissioner of 
education, and contains articles jp 
both English and Spanish. The & 
partment is working on curriculun 
revision and the establishment of ; 
bilingual system of instruction, 4 
well as other educational probleny 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE F0ip 
TEACHERS is holding its ninth ap 
nual School Administrators Confep 
ence on June 9 to 11 when 200¢ 
the leading superintendents of thP 
Southern states will each ginp 
three-minute answers to the que 
tion: What are the educational in 
plications of the socio-economi 
problems confronting Southern r 
gions? 


A PICTURE of how the typical Ame: 
ican family disposes of its incomes 
presented in a recent pampbhle 
“How We Spend Our Mone,p 





which has been prepared by thp 
Public Affairs Committee, 8 Wef 


In 


40th St., New York City. The repot Jearn 
is based on recent investigation (} Bren 


expenditures of wage earners aif 
clerical workers carried out by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is oof 
in the series of pamphlets which ay 
published by the committee and sf 
for ten cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


STUDENTS in the department of edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago 
can now earn the master’s degree 
without writing a thesis as the result 
of a recent ruling of the University 


Senate. 


A $425,000 school specializing in 
the training of youth for local in- 
dustry will be constructed soon in 
Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio. Courses 
will be planned in close cooperation 
with local industrial concerns. 


In an effort to stimulate better re- 


search in education, the American 
Educational Research Association 
has established the practice of mak- 
ing awards to authors of outstanding 
research in various fields. At the At- 
lantic City meeting, the following 
awards were announced. 

In the field of mental develop- 
ment: 


| Bayley, Nancy. Mental Growth 


During the First Three Years: A 
Developmental Study of 61 Chil- 
dren by Repeated Tests. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
XIV, No. 1. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 92. 

In the field of psychology of 


repat ; learning: 
ion 0 Brenner, Benjamin. Effect of Im- 


Satie 
by the 
is Onf 
ich ate 
ad so 


mediate and Delayed Praise and 
Blame upon Learning and Recall. 
Contributions to Education, No. 
620. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934. 
Pp. 52. 


In the field of history of educa- 
tion: 

Curti, Merle. The Social Ideas of 
American Educators. Report of 
the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical As- 
sociation, Part X. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
Pp. 613. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot. The Found- 
ing of Harvard College. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 472. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot. Harvard 
College in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1936. Two 
vols. 

In the field of mental hygiene: 

Jersild, Arthur T., and Holmes, 
Frances B. Children’s Fears. 
Child Development Monographs, 
No. 20. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. 356. 


THE Scottish Educational Depart- 
ment has recently decreed that a 
foreign language—classical or mod- 
ern—is no longer necessary for the 
award of the Leaving Certificate in 
Scottish schools. 


A REVOLVING Scholarship Loan Fund 
has been created by the National 
Council of the National Honor So- 
ciety which provides some 40 scholar- 
ships of $200 each to aid worthy 
members of the society who are in 
the upper three years of college 
attendance. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


A NATIONAL center for research and 
education in consumers’ problems is 
being established at Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., through a 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. 


SPECIAL help for victims of infan- 
tile paralysis has been provided by 
the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion. Correspondence courses will be 
given free of charge by the depart- 
ment and instruction will also be 
given in the homes of pupils by com- 
petent teachers. 


A NEw National Polytechnical Insti- 
tute is to be established in Mexico 
City by the national government and 
exiled professors from Germany, 


Spain, and other countries will be in- 
vited to give courses in engineering 
and practical sciences. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


April 4-6, Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 6-9, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 19-23, 45th Annual Con- 
vention, Association for Childhood 
Education, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. a 

April 20-22, National Catholic 
Education Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis. \ 

April 20-23, American : ose 
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tion for Health and Physical Educa. 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 30-May 7, National Boys 
and Girls Week. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTH: 


May 6-7, American Council on 
Education, Mayflower Hotel, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

May 15-20, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. ae 
May 16-18, American Association 


for Adult Education, Berkeley Cater. : 


et, Asbury Park, N. J. e 
June 9-11, Ninth Annual School 


Administrators Conference, George p 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash i 


ville. 
June 13-18, American Librayye | 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 19-25, Pacific Conference of = 
the New Education Fellowship, Uni 


versity of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
June 26-30, National Education 
Association, New York City. 


June 28-30, Eighth Annual Conf | 
vention, Student Government Off # ‘ 


cers and Advisors, New York City. 


June 28-July 1, 31st Annual 5 : 
Meeting, American Home Econom © 


ics Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


June 30-July |, Fifth Annual Con 
ference on Business Education, Un | 


versity of Chicago. 3 

July 5-6, Conference on Earhg ” 
Childhood Education, Stanford Uniti | 
versity, California. 3 

July 6-10, Stanford Educating ~ 
Conference, 
California. 





Stanford Universi, 





